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which ſo happily combines the 


two great ends of utilityand pleaſure; 
as the art of rational criticiſm : there 


truth and beauty appear united, and 


by their union reflect additional luf- 
tre on each other. 


The ſtudy of rational criticiſm is 


no leſs calculated to promote the in- 


nocent amuſements and pleaſures of 
life, than the more ſerious objects of 
ſcience and philoſophy; and if the 
intellectual faculties are improved by 
ſuch ſpeculations, it might be ſhewn 
that they have no leſs tendency to 
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vi PREFACE, 
refine the manners, and to humanize 
the temper. A correct taſte, and 
delicate feelings, are qualities very 


friendly to the exerciſe of the ſocial 
and benevolent affections; nor have 
they leſs connection with the moral 


character, and the devotional taſte. 
Upon the whole, a taſte for the beau- 


ties of nature and of art ought to 


be regarded as the handmaid of 
Virtue; and Criticiſm ſhould be 
grounded on the unerring principles 
of Taſte. 
This maxim the author has en- 
deavoured to exemplify in the fol- 
lowing pages; which are ſubmitted 
to the public inſpection with all the 


diffidence that is due before ſo re- 
ſpeauble a tribunal, and'with all the 


anxiety 


PREFACE wi 


candidate for literary fame. 


The author is not conſcious of 


having advanced any ſentiment or 
opinion which may not be deduced 
from ſome general principle of taſte 
or criticiſm ; he has not the vanity 
however to think himſelf exempted 
from errors and miſtakes, 


Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to los, | 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e' er ſhall be. 


Excellence in the walk of criticiſm 
requires ſuch a combination of ta- 
lents as ſeldom falls to the lot of any 
one individual: critics of ſound 
judgment and humanity will there- 
fore make many allowances for the 
ml 


- anxiety that is natural to a young 
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PREFACE. 


4 fir | attempts of a juvenile writer, in 8 
| an art wherein perfection is univer= | 

: 5 Ily allowed to be a rare and dif- 5 [- 
1 fceulti attainment. 44 
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2 * N e of the Poetical rt—Copere 
in its effetts with Eloquence, Muſic, and 

FE Painting. —The nature and origin ꝙ Poetry. 
Critical remarks on ſoy paſeger of Sacred 
Poetry. 
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HE RE are no o compoſitions ſo uni. 
verſally pleaſing as thoſe of the poes 
tical kind, being no leſs the delight 


of the rudeſt and moſt uncultivated parts of 


mankind, than of the moſt civilized and re- 
fined. The moſt illiterate tri bes, whoſe lives 


MN Sant! ills — — 2 quorum relatu, quem, 


Barditum vocant, accendunt animos, futurzque pugne for- 


tunam ipſo cantu augurantur. 1 'T, acit, di. Merib. German. 
| are 
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are divided between war and the chace, Love 
their Bards orPoets, who, by the force of ſong, 

&* ſoothe the ſavage breaſt,” or rouſe 1 

to martial ardour. Among thoſe nations or 
tribes who live by paſture, Poetry aſſumes a 
more gentle form; ; it is then chiefly em- 
ployed in painting the. beauties of nature, 
deſcribing the charms of the fair, and repre- 
ſenting all the viciſſitudes of love: And in 
the more advanced periods of civil ſociety, 
this delightful art, while it promotes the 
pleaſures of imagination, is ald fade fub- 
ſervient to the purpoſes of moral improve- 
ment; and deddmes a ſource bf the moſt 
rational entertainments; and refine Fa- 
ſures of life. But not to expatiate f further on 
ſo very trite a ſubject, I would obſerve; that 
of all the imitative arts, as they ave Ended, 
Poetry may be reckoned the moſt excellent. 

It is not only ſuperior to Painting in ſe- 
veral reſpects but combines the charms of 
Eloquence and Muſic. The harmony of verſe 
raiſes emotions in the mind ſimilar to choſe 
which are communicated by means of the 
latter * and Poetty is enabled to produce 


* 


2 Muſic, * * an elebant writer Gfervts, « never ap- 
6 x pears to the beſt advantage b but with Poetry for its inter- 


| vc. -preteri” 
effect 


= 7 = 
effects fimilar to thoſe of * Eloquence—by the 
beauty and- ſublimity of deſcription—the 
force of imagery—and by all thoſe move 
ments of the paſſions Which conſtitute the 
pertretion of Oratory. 

It was remarked, ce. that Poetry is ages 
rior to Painting in ſeveral reſpects,” —This 
pill require ſome. illuſtration. 

Poetry can expreſs many thoughts and 


ſentiments—many ſecret agitations of the | 
foul, which. the moſt maſterly pencil is un- 
able to convey. A Painter might delineate 


the combat of the Horatii and the Curiatii, 
ſo as to give a very adequate repreſentation 
of the ſeyeral parties concerned ;—but could 
| he, by the utmoſt efforts of his art, convey 
to the mind the various emotions of anxiety, 
hope, deſpair, and joy, which muſt alter- 


nately have agitated the breaſts of the Ro- 


mans and Albans during the engagement, 
and at the iſſue of that important conteſt ? 
A Painter might give an affecting repreſen- 


tation of the parting of Hector and Andro- 


mache; but it is Homer alone that can makę 
us tremble and weep. 80 alſo two parting 
lovers might be placed in very ſorrowful and 
rasving attitudes; but no repreſentation on 


B 2 canvas 


| 
fl 
; 
| 
| 


4 43 
canvas could ever melt the heart like theſe 
pathetic lines of Virgil: ey | © = 5 


. Phyllida amo ante alias ; nam me diſcedere flevit; " 
"Eh, — formoſe * vale, 71 lol. TE 


91220 To n Mf; 

The death of Euryilus, and the genierous 
interpoſition of his friend Niſus, mi; ht 
afford excellent ſcope for the genius of 4 
Painter; — but could the higheſt touches of 
the pencil convey thoſe exquiſite emotions 
which every reader of ſenſibility muſt feel 
from the following exclamation of Niſus, 
upon obſerving the ſword of Volſcens un⸗ 


Gy BY 1 


ſheathed againſt Euryalus? „„ Re O07 OS 


Þ 


* N 2220 


Meme (adſum qui feci) in me convertite 2 
0 Rutuli, mea fraus omnis; nil iſte neque auſus, 
Nec potuit : cælum hoc et conſcia ſidera teſtor. © 


Tantum eee nimium exit amicum., ,,,/ 
Lib. ix. line 427. 


es: it ne be ech that the 
Poet can deſcribe ſeveral qualities which 
Painting cannot repreſent, or at leaſt very 
| imperfectly; and thus he is able to intereſt 
us more ſtrongly in his characters. The 
Painter can delineate the external qualities 
of beauty and youth, gravity, majeſty, and 
ſweetneſs: the Poet can do all this, and 
88 4 8 much 


* 


5 


ö much more; he can trace thoſe inward | 
workings of the ſoul, which expreſs them- 
_ſelves in the countenance ; he can penetrate . 
into the inmoſt receſſes of mental operations, 

as well as mark their effects. The Poet 

| can work more effectually on our moral 
feelings than the Painter; he can ſet before 
us the great virtues of prudence and juſtice, 
temperance and fortitude, and engage us 
more forcibly to the practice of them. It 
alſo belongs to the Poet to diſplay in their 
Full force and beauty the gentle and amiable 
_ virtues of benevolence—humanity, ſympa- 
thy, generoſity, and friendſhip, from which 
the outward form derives all its powers of 
pleaſing. 
Jam happy to find rial] ſupported in 
' theſe remarks by a writer of ingenuity and 
taſte. The deſcriptive powers of Paint- 
ing are ſubject to many limitations; it 

% cannot mark the progreſs of action or 

9 thought, becauſe it exhibits the event of 

one inſtant of time; nor has it any ex- 

a preſſion for intellectual motions, nor for 

thoſe calmer affections of the ſoul, that 

20 produce no viſible change on the body. 
oe But Poetry can deſcribe every energy of 

1 mind, 


| [% 
e mind, and phenomenon of matter; fd 
% every variety, however minute, of cha- 
«* racter, ſentiment, and paſſion, as it ap- 
“ pears in each period of its progreſs; and 
« innumerable combinations, both of ſub- 
% lime and of ludicrous ideas, there are, 
* which the pencil cannot trace out, but 
PE: which are eafily conveyed to the mind by 
tc Ipeech or writing .“ The fame ingeni- 
ous writer obſerves, however, that Painting 
1s more lively in deſcription than Poetry, 
and, by preſenting a whole compoſition to 
the eye at once, may ſtrike the mind with a 
more diverſified and more emphatic im- 
pulſe. 

Granting this Se to be true, as it 
moſt certainly is, ſince, according to what our 
author further obſerves—* we apprehend 
more eaſily what we ſee, than what we 
* only conceive from narration” yet even 
here, it muſt be allowed, that Poetry has 
| furniſhed the nobleſt materials both for the 
Painter and Sculptor to work upon; or, as 
Philoſtratus obſerves, that the expreſſions of 
Poets are made viſible by Painters. We are 


® Reattie's Eſſay on Poetry and Muſic, p. 355, 356. 
| 85 told, 


1 
told, that Polygnotus was indebted to Ho- 


mer for ſome of his fineſt pieces; and Phi- 


dias confeſſed, that the hint of his Olym- 
pian Jupiter was taken from the ſublime 
_ deſcription which Homer gives of that deity 
in the firſt book of the Iliad. Mr. Pope's 
tranſlation of that paſſage, which is by no 
means inferior to the original, it 1s pre- 
ſumed, will not be unacceptable to the 
reader. 3 
———— He ſpoke, and 2 bends his ſable brows, 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod, | 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 


F High heav'n with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all. Olympus to the center ſhook, 


The following inimitable deſeription of 
Mount Etna, by the Mantuan Poet, would 
afford ample ſcope for a Painter of genius to 


work upon, though he had never ſeen the 
archetype, | 
Sed horrificis juxta tonat Aetna ruinis. 

Interdumque atram prorumpit ad æthera nubem, 
Turbine fumantem piceo, et candente favilla: 
Attollitque globos flammarum et ſidera lambit: 
Interdum ſcopulos avulſaque viſcera montis 
Erigit eructans liquefactaque ſaxa ſub auras 

Cum | pa Flomerat, fundoque I imo *. 


Eneid. Lib. III. 572579 2 
Nd B 4 | What 


TG, 1 4 
What a noble ſubject for the pencil = 
the ſame Poet give, in that admirable but 
well-known deſcription of Æneas, in the 
_ firſt book of the Aneid. No tranſlation can 
convey the native force and beauty of the 
original. | 


Reſtitit Aeneas, claraque in luce refulſit, 

Os, humeroſque deo ſimilis: namque ipſa decoram 
Cæſariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventæ 
Purpureum, et lætos oculis afflarat honores. 
Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
Argentum Pariuſve lapis circumdatur auro *. 


One example more, and I ſhall have done: 
it is that ſublime deſcription of the horſe 
which we have in the book of Job. 


Haſt thou given the horſe ſtrength ? haſt thou clothed 
his neck with thunder? 
Canſt thou make him afraid as a graſhopper ? the 
glory of his noftrils is terrible, | 
He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his _—_ 
he goeth on to meet the armed men. 
He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither 
turneth he back from the ſword. 
The quiver rattleth againſt him, the glittering ſpear 
and the ſhield. 
He ſwalloweth the ground with ßerceneſs and rage; ; 


. Lib. I. 592597 


neither 


715 1 


ou 1% 


trumpet. | | 
He ſaith among the trumpets, Ha, 3 1 * mmell⸗ 
eth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the ſhouting # 8. 


* 


What a variety of - embelliſhing circum- 


' ſtances might a Painter draw from this de- 


© feri ption but the beſt repreſentation of that 
noble animal on canvas could never raiſe 


ſuch ſublime emotions, as every reader of 


"taſte muſt feel from the above Flog 
rable paſſage of ſacred Poetry. 
Thus having ſhewn the excellence of 
3 Poetry, and illuſtrated its ſuperiority to 
Painting, in deſoription, ſentiment, and 
paſſion , we' proceed to offer a few reflec- 
tions CY the origin of the Potigal 
Art. | 
I agree with a very profound writer +,. 
„ That we can affirm nothing poſitively 
«* concerning the origin of Poetry.” Indeed, 
if we conſider Poetry, not as the artificial 
* mechaniſm of meaſure and rhyme, but as the 
language of paſſion and ſtrong emotion, we 


may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that it is as ancient 


o Job, xxxix. 1925. 
1 


E believeth he that i is s the found of the 
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* 804 
s man himſelf. I am inclined to think, 
that the Supreme Being was the firſt ſubject 
of Poetry *. It is highly probable, that the 
firſt inhabitants of the earth chiefly em- 
ployed their leiſure hours in expreſſions of 
praiſe and gratitude to the great Creator of 
the univerſe; and. in celebrating that power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, which are ſo con- 
ſpicuous in all his works. 
What more natural object of 8 
- tion to our firſt parents, and their imme- 
diate deſcendants, than that Supreme Beipg 
to hom they owed their exiſtence and hap- 
pineſs? and what object ſo fitted to raiſe in 
the mind emotions of grandeur, ſublimity, 
and beauty, together with ſentiments of 
gratitude and love - thoſe great ſources of 
poetic inſpiration which give birth to 
lofty epithets, bold , imagery, and thoſe 
modes of expreſſion that are , peculiar, to 
| Poetry? | 
| | The facred 1 duty. with 
This is, M. Rollin's opinion :—though we cannot agree 
with that elegant writer, in making the Supreme Being the 
only ſubje& of genuine Poetry in conſidering every other 
ſubject of poetical compoſition as a deviation from its ori- 
ginal defign—and that the purity and gignity of the art is 
debaſed by any other objeQ—excepting God. 


that 


1 13 | = $4 
chat mobile afimplinity which diſtinguiſhes 1 
his writings, does not expatiate upon the 
empleyments of ourifirſt parents in the gar- 
den of Eden: we learn from him, that they 
were innocent and happy —and is it not rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that the chief part of 
their happineſs would conſiſt in exerciſes of 
praiſe, adoration, and gratitude, to air 
Creator? | : 


| eee 5 
? Neoholyidijanen wanted they, to praiſe 
Their Maker, in fit ſtrains pronounc'd, or ſung | 
-Unmeditated, ſuch prompt eloquence 
Flow'd from thei? lips, in proſe or numerous verſe, 
More tuneable than needed lute or harp | 
To add more fweetneſs *, 


To drop this liypothdticul beg 

Whatever may have been the original ſource 
of Poetry, there is no doubt, that among all 
nations poetical compoſitions were prior to 
any other that the rudeſt and moſt unei- 
vilized tribes of mankind have their Poets — 

and that there are certain common -proper- | 

ties, which may be diſcerned in the Poetrpof 
early ages, however oppoſite the genius and 
-Ipiit of the people, or however different the 
-# Milts Parad. Loft, B. v. 146=152. 


objects 


HEE 
objects of their poetical compoſitions. Iʒt 
would be in vain therefore to think of tra- 
eing the origin of an art which is coeval with 
the human race. Poetry had its ſource in 
the imagination, which, when ſtrongly af- 
fected with the emotions of novelty, beauty, 
and grandeur the affections of gratitude, 
love, and devotion—would adopt elevated 
language — bold figures, and lively imagery 
— to convey, if poſſible, the beauty and gran- 
deur of objects to the expreſſions that re- 
preſented them, and to render the height 
of emotion and paſſion viſible (ſo to ſay) 
through the medium of language. Theſe 
characters may be diſcerned in the Poetry of 
_ early ages, and they were all prior to the ar- 
. tificial mechaniſm of verſe. 

The moſt ancient pieces of Poetry with 
which we are acquainted, are to be found 
in the Hebrew writings. Originality, and 
. vaſt ſublimity of thought—a moſt affecting 
. tenderneſs of paſſion, ſet forth in the ut- 
moſt ſimplicity of expreſſion are the diſ- 
tinguiſhing charaReriſtics of thoſe divine 
poems; and not to allow their manifeſt ſu- 
periority in theſe reſpects to the moſt ad- 
mired productions of ancient Greece and 
Rome, 


- 13 1 
Rome, would: argue either great want of 
taſte, or the groſſeſt prejudices. Beſides, it 
muſt be obſerved, that thoſe characters are 


preſerved, to a ſurpriſing degree, through the 8 
mediumof a literal tranſlation,a garb in which 


the fineſt paſſages of the Greek and Roman 
elaſſies loſe moſt of their native beauties. 
4 prophetical addreſs of Jacob to his 
ſions on his death bed, is highly poetical; the 
ſtile is bold, nervous, and figurative *. 
The ſublimeſt piece of Hebrew Poetry we 
have, is the Song ＋ of Moſes, which was 
 cofipoſed in gratitude to God for the deli- 
verance of the Ifraelites from the hands of 


the Egyptians. M. Rollin, in his excellent 


Vritique on the Song of Moſes, gives it as 


his opinion, that neither Virgil nor Horace, 


though the moſt perfect models of poetical 


eloquence, have ever written any thing com- 


parable to it; and having alluded to ſimilar 
paſſages in the former, which, though vaſtly 
ang, appeared grovellin g to him i in n evitipe- 


„ #4 


Jade. 5 Virgil, methinks, is 1 ice; Moles 
"Me all fire,” r dee 8 


Geneſis xlix. | 
+ Exodus xv. 
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5 The emotions of praife;. gratitude, and 
Joy, are expreſſed in the following verſes in 
| hae e apa bd Kier 


1 will Ang: unto the Lord, 1 hs hath PERS 
gloriouſly ; 3. che horſe and his rider hath, he thrown h 
into the ſea. 

| The Lord is my ſtrength and ſong, and he ann 
: my ſalvation. Ther” 
He is my God, and I will prepare him an habjtations 
my father God, and I will exalt him. ; 
Tue Lord i is a man of war; the Lord is his name. ; 
| Pharaoh's cliatiors and his hoſts hath he caſt into op 
5 

1 4 hab 0 Lord, j is become * in 
power; thy right hand, O Lord, bath daſhed i in, 
Pieces the 1 5 

. quoi ads 
What fublime and awful 8 f 
the power of the Almighty, and the effects 


of his vengeance, does the Poet ee in 
the following paſſage 1 " 


In the greatneſs of thine 3 thay bat r- 
thrown them that roſe up againſt thee : thou ſenteſt 
forth thy wrath, which conſumed them as ſtubble”: 


And with the blaſt of thy noſtrils the waters were 
' patheret together; the floods. ſtaad upright as an 
+ heap, and the 8 were congealed in the heart 
of the ſea, 


-_ 


How beautifully a ate che rage, arrogance, 
_ and 


. 6 1 
and confidence of the Egyptians oppoſed to 


the effects of Almighty ee in the fol- 


; lowing verſes } 


The enemy ſaid, I will purſue, I will 8 I 
will divide the ſpoil: my luſt ſhall be ſatisfied 


upon them; I will draw my ſword; _ hand ſhall | 


| deſtroy them. q 
Thou didſt blow with thy wind; as ſea covered 


them: they ſank as lead in the mighty waters. 


| . hat a grand conception is conveyed to 
us of the God of Iſrael in the following 


yerſe! 


pfraiſes, doing wonders ® ? 
The laſt addreſs of Moſes to the Iriektst 


the Song of Deborah—and many parts of 


the book of Job, are all in the fame ſub- 
lime ſtrain of Poetry; and that animated 
collection, called the Book of Pſalms, con- 
tains many admirable pieces in the true _- 


rit of Poetry. 


* The reader is referred, for a more minute explication of 


the Song of Moſes, to M. Rollin; who, in his © Method of 


teaching and ſtudying the Belles Lettres, has unfolded, wick 


peculiar elegance and taſte, all the beauties of that incom- 
parable piece, 
= | | A great 


Who3 is like tits thee; O Lord, IVE the Gods? 
who is like thee, glorious in holineſs, fearful in 


ö F 16 ] 
A great uniformity may be remarked in 
the poetical compoſitions of all rude na- 
tions, as they are called ; they are not con- 
fined to rhyme or meaſure, but looſe and 
unconnected animated, and abounding in 
tropes and figures. They conſiſt chiefly of 
ſtrains of gratitude to their deceaſed heroes 
and warriors or celebrate the praiſes of 
thoſe living heroes who are moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed by their activity and perſeverance i in 
the chace, or by their courage, reſolution, 
and fortitude in war. Hunting and war 
are the chief employments of rude nations; 
and thoſe of courſe become the chief ſub - 
jects of their poetical compoſitions—ſuch 
are the poems of the celebrated Oſſian. 
The paſſion. of love does not acquire a very 
powerful dominion over the heart, till men 
have emerged from the ſtate of ferocity and 
war; nor have they any leiſure or reliſh for 
the beauties of nature, till they have begun 
to lead quiet and peaceful lives, and to tend 
their flocks.—But this leads us to that ſpe- 
cies, of poetical compoſition called Paſtoral, 
which ſhall be the ſubject of the following 
ſpeculation. F 


fx J 


on PASTORAL POETRY. 


gage, , of. Rinnen of the pleaſures 
received from this ſpecies of Poetry.—Ge- 
. neral attachment to a country l ife—founda- 
dun 4 this is artacbment.. 


We are not to look for the origin of 
Paſtoral Poetry in thoſe periods of 
ſociety when men lived like beaſts of prey, 
and were: perpetually engaged in wars and 
| bloodſhed: the breaſt of a fierce and haughty 
| barbarian cannot be very ſuſceptible of thoſe 
delightful emotions that reſult from con- 
templating the beauties of nature, nor of 
thoſe tender and refined feelings which vir- 
tuous love inſpires. Society then muſt have 
aſſumed a regular form—men muſt have ac- 
quired ſome reliſh for ftill-life—rural em- 
ployments and diverſions, and the fair ſex 
become objects of reſpectful attention, be- 
fore we can expect any Pace of the 
paſtoral kind. | 
: PP is no o ſort of Poetry more e pleaing 

'& | than 


* 
5 
2 
; 
_ 
oy 
8 
% 


t 


chan paſtoral ; ;—the objects which it repre- 


ſents the grand and beautiful ſcenes of na- 


ture, together with the amufetents and 
innocent paſſions of rural life, are highly de- 
Hghtful to moſt people; and paſtoral Writers 


never fail to add every embelliſning eireum- 
ſtance to the former, and carefully to re- 


move from the latter every idea that might 
give their readers pain or diſguſt, T hey 
repreſent to us a ſtate of life where no 
turbulent or tnalevolent paſſions are to be 
found; but where peace, harmony, and be- 
nevolence ever reigh ; and where every paſ- 
fion in human nature is made ſubſervient to 
the gentle emotions of love. The Poets 


| | make all the happineſs of their enraptured | 


ſwains to center in the ſmiles of the fair: 
it is the charms of the ſhepherdefſes that 
give life and beauty to inanimate objects: 
their preſence adds luſtre to the ſun, and 
makes all nature ſmile ; but in their ab- 
fence, the groves appear no longer gay; the 


flowers droop their heads, and the hearts of 


the ſhepherds are ſad. Tn ſhort, love is the 
principal hinge upon which all- paſtorals 
turn; 3 and therefore, its hopes and fears, its 

- anxieties | 


[ 19 1 
anxieties and deſpairs, its jealoufies and 


pleaſing torments, muſt make a capital figure 
in this kind of poetry, Hence the founda- 
tion of thoſe pleaſures that are ſo generally 


received from paſtoral, - But how do you 
account for thoſe peculiar notions of hap- 
pineſs which moſt people have connected 
with a country life? The foundation of 
this attachment might be traced in the fol- 
lowing manner :—In the paſtoral Rate, the 
objects of purſuit are ſuch as neither greatly 
fatigue the body, nor depreſs the ſpirits, 
but give that gentle exerciſe to the whole 
frame, which promotes health and chearful- 
neſs. '- There innocence, harmony, and love 
are ever ſuppoſed to reign, free from all that 
corruption, diſſimulation, and ftrife, which 
prevail in large-cities—and there we expect 
that eaſe and tranquillity, which all men, 
even the moſt buſtling, flatter themſelves 
they are one day to enjoy and we may ob- 
ſerve alſo, that a country life affords that ſo- 
litude, in which the love-fick mind fo much 
delights. Rural ſcenes and amuſements are 
peculiarly pleaſing to thoſe who are unter 


the innen of love; - and this ſeems to be 
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che reaſon why young Poets ſo much indulge 
the paſtoral Muſe - and why young perſons 


in general are ſo fond of es _ of 
this ſort. 2 


But, 3 be at 8 of our at- 


5 ran to a rural life, we may appeal for 
the reality of it to the common feelings of 
mankind. This attachment is certainly 


founded in human nature — nor will it af- 
fect the truth of our maxim, that there are 
ſome: whoſe minds have been ſo much de- 
praved by artificial refinements,” as to have 


loſt all reliſh for the ſimplicity of nature 
and others who have been ſo corrupted by 
vicious gratifications, as to ridicule the very 


notion of virtuous. attachment“ and to 
« have no reliſh for pleaſures the: are not 
* criminal,” a f | 

Our firſt parents, during their 1 innocence, 
lived i in a ſtate of rural ſimplicity; they are 
faid to have been placed in a garden, where, 
according to the words of the ſacred hiſto- 


rian, ** grew every tree that was pleaſant to 


cc the ſight, and good for food :” we may 


eaſily conceive, that Nature would have la- 
viſhed her beauties on that happy ſpot, and 


adorned 


„„ 
| adorned it with all that could gratify the 
ſenſes, or delight the imagination. The 
beauties of this garden are deſcribed by 
Milton with all the luxuriance of a poetic 
imagination. The paſſage is ſo very fine, 
that I am perſuaded the reader will not be 


diſpleaſed with the length of it. 


| Thus was this place 
A happy rural ſeat of various view : 
Groves whoſe rich trees wept odorous gums Re balm: 
Others whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Heſperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taſte : 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks - 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos'd, 
Or palmy hillock : or the flow'ry lap | 
Of ſome irriguous valley ſpread her ſtore, 
Flow'rs of all hue, and without thorn the roſe. 
Another ſide, umbrageous grots and caves, | 
Or cool receſs, o'er which the mantling vine = 
' Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant : mean while, murm'ring waters fall 
| Down the ſlope hills, diſpers'd, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crown'd, 
Her cryſtal mirror holds, unite their ſtreams. 
The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the ſmell of field and groves, attune 
The trembling leaves, while univerſal Pan, 
C 3 Enit 


e 
Knit with the Graces, and the Hours in ance, 
Led on th' eternal ſpring. | 
Parad. Loft, B. iv. 


We may muppole our firſt parents to 
have been endued with an exquiſite taſte for 
the beauties of nature, and to have enjoyed 
all thoſe pleaſures which the tendereſt love . 
could inſpire : the inimitable Milton ſets 

forth their happineſs in the moſt agreeable 
| ſtrains of poetry—and I cannot help quoting 
the whole paſſage, as being written in the 
true ſpirit of paſtoral, and breathing all the 
ſimplicity, tenderneſs, and ſweetneſs of the 
Doric Muſe. ' 

Eve thus addreſſes Adam: 


With thee converſing I forget all time, 
All ſeaſons, and their change; all pleaſe alike : 
| Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 
With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun, 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r 
Gliſt'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhowers ; and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then ſilent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train. 
But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends 


With 


= i, 
| With charm of earlieſt binds ; nor riſing ſun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flow'c 
Gliſt' ring with dew; nor fragrance after ſhow'rs 3 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor ſilent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird; nor walk by moon, 
Or glitt een without thee is ſweet. 
: Book iv. 641—656. 
The — Iſajah, when he foretels the 
coming of our Saviour, makes uſe of paſ- 
toral alluſions, and rural images, to repre- 
ſent the felicities attending that event, and 
the glories of the Chriſtian kingdom: and 
Virgil, in that ſublime Eclogue, entitled 
Pollio, wherein he celebrates the birth of 
young Marcellus, and ſets forth the happi- 
neſs of that period, conducts his readers, 
not to triumphal pomps, ſhows, and enter- 
tainments, but to the tranquii ſcenes of 
rural life; and repreſents the whole world 
as returning e ga ſtate of paſtoral 
e e 
How bodies hive the * enchant- 
ing Poet deſcribe the happineſs of a. country | 
life, in the n. n, the ſecond | 


Georgic! 


33 Fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona nörint, 


eng quibus ipſa procul diſcordibus armis, 
84 Funds 0 
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Fundit humo facilem victum juſtiſſima tells. 
Si non ingentem foribus domus alta ſuperbis 


Nane ſalutantum totis vomit ædibus undam; 


Nec varios inhiant pulchrs teſtudine poſtes, 
Illuſaſque auro veſtes, Ephyreiaque era ; 
Alba neque Aſſyrio fucatur lana veneno'; 
Nec caſia liquidi corrumpitur uſus olivi: 


At ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita, 


Dives opum variarum; at latis otia fundis, 
Speluncæ, vivique lacus; at frigida Tempe, 
Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni 
Non abſunt. Illic ſaltus, ac luſtra ferarum, 
Et patiens operum, parvoque aſſueta juventusz _ 
| Sacra Deũm, ſanctique patres ; extrema per illos | 
J uſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit. | 


The pictures which the Poets give of the 
Golden-age are all in the ſame ſtrain; and, 


according to them, the Iron-age came on 


when men left the happy ſimplicity of Na- 
ture, and exchanged the peace and tranquil- 


lity of paſtoral life for the noiſe and buſtle, 


diſſimulation and wickedneſs, that prevail in 
large cities; when, not contented with the 
fruits of their own climate, men began to 
ranſack the globe for various delicacies; tos. 
ſupply the wants of luxury; in ſhort, when 


riches and power became the chief objects 
| of  purſuit—when ancient hoſpitality and 
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friendſhip gave way to ſelfiſhneſs and diſ- 
truſt—-and when virtuous love was proſti- 
tuted/at the ſhrine of avarice. 

To give a ſummary view of the whole 
Paſtoral is more generally pleaſing than any 
other ſpecies of Poetry, becauſe the objects 
- which it. repteſents—the ſcenes, manners, 
and paſſions of rural life—are in themſelves 
highlydelightful. The general attachment to 
this ſort of life might be accounted for, from 
its tendency to gratify men's natural deſires 
of eaſe and tranquillity, to excite and che- 
riſh the emotions of virtuous love. Moſt 
people connect the pleaſures of rural life 
with their notions of happineſs—an evident 
proof that our attachments to the former are 
founded in the conſtitution of our nature. 
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Pocetry.— Critical remarks on ſome ancient 
and modern writers of Tela. t 


17 is remarkad. by Mr. Pope, o that 
& there are not a greater number of any 
“ ſort of verſes, than of thoſe which are 


e called Paſtorals; nor a ſmaller, than of 


« thoſe which are truly ſo.” Indeed, there 
is no ſpecies of Poetry more difficult to exe- 
cute, notwithſtanding the objects of imi- 
tation are ſo obvious. A Paſtoral Poem re- 
quires the greateſt ſimplicity in the fable, the 


| ſentiments, and language; without which 


it cannot be called a juſt imitation of na- 
ture: but ſimplicity is the chief excellence 
of fine writing, and a quality which we 
ſeldom or never find in ordinary Poets. 
Further, the critics have laid it down as 
an eſſential rule, that Paſtoral ſhould take 
its ideas from thoſe times of tranquillity, 
love, and innocence, which Poets call the 


| Golden-age:—but it will be found no eaſy 


matter for a Poet, born in a refined pe- 
| riod 


191 


riod' of ſociety, and having no ideas of 
the paſtoral life except what he has de- 
rived from books, to adhere uniformly to 
the manners of thoſe primitive times. 
Both Dryden and Pope have defined Paſ- 
toral, ** an imitation of the action of a ſhep- 
© herd.” This. definition appears too li- 


mited, for it exchndes all ideas relating to 
_ tillage and planting, which may, with pro- 
priety, be introduced into a poem of this 


ſort. Paſtoral Poetry might therefore be 
more juſtly defined A repreſentation of the 
e exployments, diverſions, and paſſions of rural 

fe. It muſt be obſerved, however, 
that in order to render this repreſentation 
delightful, modern Poets are "not to deſcribe 
ſhepherds and ploughmen, as they are at 
this day, but as they are ſuppoſed to have 
been in the early ages of the world, when 


thoſe employments were ſo much reſpected. 
But it is not to thoſe ages of rural ſimplicity 
that we are indebted for the firſt regular 


compoſitions of the paſtoral kind: the 
Idyllia of Theocritus were written in the 
time of the celebrated Ptolemy Philadel- 


phus; and the Eclogues of Virgil, during 


the 
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the reign of Auguſtus, when Rome had at- 
tained the ſummit of her grandeur. The 
former may be ſtiled the father of Paſtoral 
Poetry ; and, though the critics have found 
fault with him for deviating too much from 
the proper objects of the paſtoral Muſe, yet, 
in genuine ſtrokes of nature, and in ſimpli- 
city of thought and expreſſion, he ſtands 
unrivalled by any of his ſucceſſors. The 
Doric dialect, which he ſo much improved 
and beautified, is better adapted to the ſub- 
jects of Paſtoral than any other; and has, as 


Mr. Pope obſerves, a ſecret charm in it, 


«© which no other could ever attain.” Vir- 
gil is a profeſſed imitator of Theocritus *; 
but in ſtrength*of judgment, correctneſs of 
taſte, and delicacy of ſentiment, he is far 
ſuperior to his maſter. Some of his Ec- 


| logues have alſo been rejected by the ori- 


tics, as not being confined to ſubjects purely 


»The admirers of Theocritus would confider it as no 
ſmall improvement, in a future edition of that Poet, to ex- 
tract from Virgil the parallel paſſages and imitations, in the 
ſame manner that Dr. Clarke has done in his excellent edi- 


tion of Homer—and we may venture to ſay, that Virgil 


would loſe nothing by the eee for he generally riſes 
above his maſter. 


paſtoral. 
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paſtoral. The firſt, which Mr. Dryden pro- 


nounces the ſtandard of all Paſtorals, ſtrictly 
adheres to the great rules which the critics 
have laid down for this ſpecies of Poetry. 
The Poem opens with wg 1 us a 
ſcene perfectly rural: | 
Tie, tu patulæ recubans ſub tegmine 451 
Silveſtrem tenui muſam meditaris avena. 
„ happineſs which Tityrus enjoys, 
and the miſerable ſituation of Melibæus, are 
beautifully contraſted in the following lines: 
Nos patriz fines, et dulcia linquimus arva, - | 
Nos patriam fugimus: tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 
? Formoſam reſonare doces Amaryllida ſil vas. 


This contraſt i is preſerved in a very maſ- 


terly manner through the whole piece: the 


ſentiments our Poet puts into the mouth of 
Melibæus are admirably fitted to awaken 


our ſympathetic feelings, and to raiſe in the 


mind thoſe peculiar emotions which are felt 
under the preſſures of affliction, from the 
fond, though painful recollection of former 
happineſs. On = dar __ * _ fitua- 
of 3 contentment, and 1 hoſ- 
pitality ; and the Paſtoral concludes with a 
| ; thought, 


60 
PERRY which 5 in the mind a group 
of the fineſt images in nature . The third, 
fifth, and ſeventh Eclagues of Virgil may be 
conſidered as N e os this Aer 
of Poetry. ö 

There have boon many tee at Paſ- 
toral among. the moderns, Confining our- 
ſelves to thoſe of our own country. 1285 


The following is the paſſage kere alluded to: : 


Et jam ſumma procul viſlarkia culmina fumant,” 915 
Majoreſque cadunt altis de montibus umbræ. 
For ſee yon ſunny hill the ſhade extends, 
And curling ſmoke from cottages aſcends. bY 


Here, firſt we are preſented with the lengthening of the 
ſhades of the mountains, which leads the i Imagination to the 


ſetting ſun, one of the moſt glorious ſhows in nature. The 


ſmoke riſing from the chimney-tops of the cottages repre- 
ſents the calmneſs of the air, the ſerenity of the weather, 
and gives us a beautiful image of ſtill-life. By an eaſy aſ- 
ſociation of ideas, we are tranſported into the cottage, where 
we behold the honeſt induſtrious "labourer, after his day's 
work, ſurrounded by his Baan offspring, each emulous *« to 


4 ſhare the envied kiſs: then we repreſent to ourſelves 


the buſy houſewife preparing the ſimple, but wholeſome 


repaſt, and hear all the innocent tales and jokes that cir- 


cle round the fre- ſide. An ordinary writer ſpins out his 


thoughts, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, to the laſt dregs ; 53 but 


it is one great mark of an original genius, to give ſcope to 
the invention of his reader, and to make one . give 
riſe to a whole train of ideas. | 2255 

9 and 
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and Philips are conſpieueus in this walks 
the former, on account. of the enchanting 
harmony of his verſe, is more generally ad- 
mired than the latter; though Philips has 
been allowed by many to have more fimpli- 
city and originality than his competitor.— 
Mr. Pope is throughout a cloſe imitator of 


Virgil; but when we conſider that his Paſ- | 


torals were com poſed before the age of fix- 
teen, they are certainly * to a bigh 


degree of applauſe. . 
Ihe fineſt Poem of this kind 4 in the Eng- | 


liſh language, is the Paſtoral Ballad of Mr. 
Shenftone—a Poem which is univerſally ad- 
mired which has been imitated by many— 
but equalled as yet by none. There is not 
only an inexpreſfible charm in the meaſure 
of his verſe—but the thoughts and ſenti- 


ments are chiefly his own. And how much 
he improves and adorns thoſe which he has 


borrowed from the ancients, take the follow- 


ing examples. The firſt is from the ſecond 


Eclogue of Virgil, 


1. Quam dives pecoris nivei, quam tags abundans. | 
Mille mez Siculis errant in montibus agnæ: 
Lac mihi non æſtate, novum non frigore defit. 


Which 


t = T7 
Which Shenſtone thus A e n 


8 25 „ „ 


My banks they are furniſh's with” pe 

--. Whoſe murmur invites one to fleep-:- 
2 My grottos-are ſhaded with trees 
And my hills are white over with-ſheep, ;- _ 


Not my fields in the prime of the year, 11. 9115 | 
More charms, than my cattle unfold; 1.7 
Not a brook that i is limpid and clear, : pr bp, 
. But it litters 1 291 of Fa. N 


, "3 
4 at ©4489 Ot 


. In the fifth Iayllion of: Theocritus 
are 4 two enn lines. 138 8 


12 abi Jura Tf rag oli ad rixa ępdeca- 
Es rag d Iu en, THE; vag ipiodu. 


Virgil thus expreſſes the fame chought' 7 


"Parts mee Veneri ſunt munera : namque notavi 
Ipſe locum, aeriæ quo congeſſere palumbes. 


To the dear miſtreſs of my love-ſick mind, 
Hier ſwain a pretty preſent has deſign'd : 
I ſaw two ſtock-doves billing, and, ere long, 
Will take the neſt, and her's ſhall be the young, 
Davpen. | 


Shenſtone ſeems to have Is his eye on 
both thoſe paſſages, when he compoſed the 
following inimitable verſes : - 


J have 


123 1 
iy have found out a gift for my fair; 
oY have found where the wood-pigeons breed: 
| 55 let me that plunder forbear, 
' She will ſay *twas a barbarous deed : 


En. For he ne'er could be true, ſhe averr 4. | 
Who could rob a poor bird of her young 3 x” 
And TI low her the more when 1 ey” 

Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 


I T have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold, 
Hoy that pity was due to a dove; 
That it ever attended the bold, 
And the call'd it the ſiſter of love. 


No reader of taſte can peruſe the Perſian 
N of Mr. Collins, without being ex- 
tremely del ighted; and the many precepts 
of morality, which may be drawn from 

theſe compoſitions, conſtitute not 0p __— 
ne of this elegant Poet A1 
I cannot omit taking notice of a Paſtoral 
Comedy, in the Scotch dialect, by Allan 
Ramſay, entitled, The Gentle Shepherd,” 
which an agreeable Poet juſtly ſtiles, The 


1 The author has had the pleaſure of ſeeing a late publi- 
cation on the ſame plan, entitled, % Moral Eclogues,” 
wherein the rules of Paſtoral Poetry are cloſely attended to 
Wend which have no ſmall ſhare of merit in — of harmo- 
njous verſiſieation. 

| D | (6 genuine 
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11 5e genuine offspring of the Doric Muſe.” 

| 5 | In ſimplicity, the author of this piece, may 

10 | vie with Theocritus, and in tenderneſs of 

71 paaſſion with Virgil: the verſification is very 

1 | harmonious, and it would be eaſy, to point | 
W out in the Gentle Shepherd, beauties in de- 


ſcription, imagery, and ſentiment, which 
are inferior to none of the moſt admired 
productions of the · rural Muſe, whether 
} ancient or modern. The dialect in which 
| this piece is written, renders it almoſt unin- 
ö telligible ſouth of the Tweed ; but it de- 
tires from. that dialect an air of ſimplicity, 


I Wich none but a Scotch ear is capable of 
i reliſhing. In. ſhort, if a juſt imitation of 
0 nature affords pleaſure, the Gentle Shepherd 
] | is fitted to yield it in the higheſt degree q and 
; 8 * therefore it is univerſally admired in the 
bl northern part of this iſland—being no leſs 
[| the delight of the common people, than of 
1 thoſe that are poſſeſſed of taſte, and diſcern- 
MW ment. . 
if . One of the moſt perfect models of the 
iN ö Paſtoral kind, in the Engliſh language, i is an 
{1 | Elegy to the OG, of, Shenſtone, by Mr. 
1 | I | 


| T% 1 
Cunningham, with Which 1 ſtiaff Cefctude 
theſe temarks on Paſforal Poetry, _ 

I ami not afraid of tiring the reader's pa- 
tience by tranſcribing the whole of this 
compoſition. 

I. 
Come, ſheplierds, we'll bites iſs hearle, 
And ſee our lov'd Corydon laid: 


Tho' ſorrow may blemiſh the verſe, 
Yet let the ſad tribute be paid. 

They call'd him the pride of the plain, 
In ſooth he was gentle and kind: 


He mark d 1 in his elegant train 
The gra graces that glow'd n his mind; 
It. | 


7 On purpoſe l he planted yon thees, 
1 birds in covert might dwell: : 
He cuttur'd his thyttie for the bers, 
But neter Would rifle thelr cell. 
Ve lampkins that play d at his feet, 
So bleat, and your maſter bemoan : 
| His muſic was artleſs and ſweet ; 
His niariners'as mild as you o. 


5 III. | 
No verdure ſhall cover the vale; 
No bloom on the bloſſoms appear; 
I The ſweets of the foreſt ſhall fail, 
And winter diſcolour the year. 
A # 4 1 g 


D 2 
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16 
No birds in our hedges ſhall ſing 
(Our hedges ſo vocal before) 
Since he that ſhould welcome the ſpring 
| | Can ER Dany: ſeaſon no more. 


| IV. 
His Phillis was fond of his praiſe, 
And. ſhepherds came round in a throng ; 
They liſten'd, and envy'd his lays, 
But which of them equall'd his ſong? 1s 
Ye ſhepherds,' henceforward be mute, 
For loſt is the paſtoral ſtrain ; 
So give me my Corydon's flute, : 
And thus—let me > break it in twain. wi 


The following attempt at . was 
made while the author was engaged in the 
foregoing Eſſay. The author lays no claim 
to originality; how far he has ſucceeded in 
an imperfect imitation of ſome of the greateſt 
maſters in Paſtoral Poetry, he leaves to the 
determination of his readers. The ſeveral 
paſſages which have been imitated, both 
from Virgil and Mr. Pope, are ſubjoined. 


SPRING, « PASTORAL: 
Ah | 
ALEXIS. -and THYRSIS. 


IRST on thy banks, fair Ouſe, I try to ſing 
In ſylvan ſtrains, and hail the genial ſpring ; 
The kindly ſeaſon prompts my youthful lays — 
Not the vain hope of mighty Phoebus” praiſe. 
My humble verſe demands a rural theme: 5 
Fair Julia's ſmiles are triumph, praiſe, and fame. | 
Soon as Aurora bluſh'd upon the plains, 
Beneath a ſpreading oak repair'd two ſwains, 
Both blooming youths, bleſs'd with congenial fires, 
Both ſxill'd to utter what the Muſe inſpires : 10 
7 t His 


J 


7 1 " 

* * 8 3 1 8 — 

— A * * „ * 
. 


IMITATIONS. 
Ver. 1 2 2. Firſt in theſe fields I try the ſylvan ſtrains, 


Lane bluſh to _—— on Windſor's bliſsful plains. 


Porz; Paſt.- I. 


ve. 3, 4. ne Paſtorem Tityre pingues 
| Paſcere een oves, deductum dicere carmen. 
VIC. Ecl. VI. 


: | 


V. 7 to 10. Forte 0 ub dete eine ilice Daphnis, 
Compulerantque greges NO et hes: 8 in 
57 "I unum;s ' 
Abo florentes ztatibus, Arcades W 
Et cantare pares, et reſpondere parati. 
. Ws Vic. Ecl. VII. 


(3 ] 


His abſent Myra young Alexis ſung ; 
Fair Myra! s name reſponſive Echo rung: 
While hapleſs Thyrſi made 6ch dale and grove 
| Reſound the tale of diſappoigted love, 
Meanwhile their flocks along the meadows Fray 15 


And Coryden | fat lining in the ſhade, 


AL K ö 
Now Solis mild influence warms the fertile wil; 
And no returns the honeſt ploughman's tail; 
Al] nature now proclaims the op ning year; 
The fields once more their verdant livery wear: 20 
Daiſies and cowſlips noy the meads adorn, : 
And featber'd ſongiters hail each riſing worn. 


IMITATIONS. 


V. 7-8, 11, 1 Beneath the ſhade a ſpreading heech diſplays, 
I2, 13. 14 5 Hylas and Egon ſung their rural lays ; 
This mourn'd a fajthlefs, that an abſent love ; 
a and Dari ewa groves 


V. nne Bt nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis wks * 


Nane frondent ſylve—auns formoſiſmus annus: 
VIS. Eel. III. 
Hear hom the kinds on ev ry bloomy ſpray, 
With joyous muſic wake the dawning day 5 | 
Then fing hy turns, by turns the Muſes fing— 
Now hawthorns blaſſom ; z now the daifies ſpring ; 
Now leaves the trees, and. flowers adgrn. the ground: 


| ond, 
Pegin, the n hoy he deer, ek 


. 


[ 9 ] 
O thou, my fair, whoſe winning ſoftneſs warms 
The coldeſt boſorh, and hoſe virtue charms ; 
Say, beauteeus Myra, wilt thoe deigh to ſtray 25 
Where thy fond ſhepherd tunes the tural lay; 
On Quſt's verdant banks; and willow'd ſhades; 
In Clapham's grove, or Cardington's ſweet glades ? 
= in our vales rich fleecy flocks are feenz _ 
There lowing herds to variegate the ſcene: — 30 
ere Ouſe 's bounteous ſtr᷑ams refreſh our n 
In wild meanders flowing o et the plaids: 24 
Order and fair yariety appear; 
There ſlopinz hills and verdant meadows here: 

- Here beauteous villas ſtrike th* admiring eyes; 35 
There waving groves and ſpiry elrhs atife : 
Here laviſh Nature in her glory reigns 
And peace and freedorh' erown our bliſsful plains. 
But if fair Mytag; heavenly maid! appeat, 

15 Then ſhall new glories gild the vernal year, 40 
Return, fair Myra to theſe plains return, 

Nor let thy ſwain ih longing abſence mourn: 

Tus ſang Alexis FThyrſis thus rejbin'd, 

And ee the ſorrows of * anxioùs mind. 


THYRSIS, 


= ff L 
Sek — — — — 


irrer 
Ver. 27 to 38, n #clbſe idlitation' of Idveral verſes in the 
beginning of Mr. Pope's Windſor Foreſt, _ 


V. 305 40. Fühlt alvaace abit} neus 6 onine virebit ; 
„ Jophet er laid decendet pfuftmus imbri. 


D 4 VI, Ecl. VII, 


1 241 


| THYBSIS. 


- Sweeter,' 0 ſhepherd | are thy melting Arains 45 
'To me, than lumbers to the weaty ſmains; © 
More ſweet, more charming to my OY aan, ; 
Than Philomela's ſofteſt notes appear: 
Thy ſong recalls the memory of thoſe , | 
When fair. Eliza's charms inſpir'd my lays; is 
When from my lips, in ſtrains of artleſs love, * * wy 
Eliza's praiſes rung thro' every groove. 
Witneſs, ye murm'ring rills—ye ſhady bowers, 
Where mine own hands have cull'd the — 
To pleaſe my fair be witneſs Clutha's ſhade, 2 5 
How tenderly I lov'd the matchleſs maid: 
But yet Eliza heard with cold diſdain 
My ardent ſighs—and bleſs'd another ſwain. ' | 
Time, which to every ſorrow yields a balm, ' + 
At length reſtor'd my breaſt its wonted calm. 60 
But ah ! the magic of fair Julia's eyes 
Soon made new tumults in my boſom riſe z/ ' © 
When firſt theſe eyes beheld fair Julia's face, 
They felt the force of beauty, ſenſe, and grace. 
Ye Gods ! what charms in her bright form combine 16 5 
What heavenly virtues all thoſe charms refine | 


—— T— „„ „ — 3 Let 
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INIT ATL 6. 


V. 45 to48. Tale tuum carmen nobis divine poeta. 

Quale ſopor feſſis in gramine, quale per æſtum, 

Dulcis * ſaliente ſitim reſtinguere rivo. | 
Ecl. V. 


„ 
7 
* 


E 
Let Julia ſmile, Thyrſis ſhall grieve no more, 
Nor his once-loy'd Eliza's loſs deplore. 
Thus Thyrlis ſung, till Phcebus' ſultry rays | 
Compell'd the ſwains to end their rural lays; 
A ſoft retreat they found in Damon's bowers, 


From ſultry heats, or ſudden vernal ſhowers. | 


70 
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A CRITIOUE. on x the rica 26k 
. of PARADISE LOST; 2 


With ſome preliminaty obſervations on the 


Poem in general. 


Ingenium cui ſit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna ſonaturum des nominis hujus honorem. 
Honk. Sat. 4. Lib. I. 


ILTON's great character as a Poet 
is ſo well known, that it would ſeem 
needleſs to ſay any thing concerning it. 
An amazing ſtrength of genius, unbounded 
flights of fancy, and a richneſs of invention, 
are very conſpicuous in all his poetical works 
— but chiefly in his Paradiſe Loſt. His 
other productions would have been ſufficient 
to have eſtabliſhed his character as a firſt- 
rate Poet, but in Paradiſe Loſt he ſhines 
with ſuperior luſtre; and we may venture 
to ſay, that this divine work will be handed 
down. to fueceeding ages as one of the firſt 
exertions of human genius, 
Some have not ſcrupled to affirm, that 
Milton far excels the two great fathers 


of 


( 43] 
of Epic Poctry—Homer and Virgil. Biſhop 


eden. whoſe judgment and taſte will 

ot be queſtioned, thus expreſſes himſclf, 
in one of his letters to Pope: I proteſt to. 
„ you, this laſt peruſal of him (Milton) 
#* has given me ſuch new degrees, 1 will 
17 not ſay of pleaſure, but of admiration 
60 and aſtoniſhment, that I look upon the 
* ſyblimity of Homer, and the majeſty of 
« Virgil, with ſomewhat leſs reverence than 


* Iuſcd to do: And the following lines of 
Dr, Barrow are well known : by. 
| Hec quicunque leget tantum ceciniffe putabit 
Mronidem , Virgilium culices. 


Though this may be faying too {dew 
it has, however, been allowed, by ſome 
of the greateſt admirers of the Fliad and. 
Eneid, that neither Homer nor Virgil were 
capable of working up their ſentiments to 
that pitch of ſublimity which is obſerrable 
in many parts of Paradiſe, Loſt. In this. 


refpect, we may, adopt the. words of Pro- 


ertius: Cone Romani Scriptores—Ces 


te dite Graii. 


Thoſe who are. re-well acquainted. with Hoe: 


mer 
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mer and Virgil, need not be informed, that 

they enjoyed ſeveral advantages in the writs 
ing of their Poems, from which our Eng- 
liſh Poet was debarred, on account of the 
nature of his ſubject, and ſome local cir- 
cumſtances and without takipg theſe into 
conſideration, in eſtimating the compara- 
tive merits of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, 
the ſuperior genius of the latter will | not tlo 
evidently appear. 

1. Milton's fable afforded him Wr s cir- 
cumſtances to build upon than thoſe of the 
Iliad and Eneid. In the latter, for inſtance, 
the ſcenes of action are to be found in the 
three quarters of the globe, and the author 
had not only the Trojan war, but the whole 
Roman hiſtory to work upon whereas the 
whole of Milton's Poem is founded upon a 
few ſhort: hints drawn from the Bible. 
The Roman Poet fetched the materials of 
his Work from well-known ſources; but 
the greateſt part of the circumſtances in 
Paradiſe Loſt were the creatures of 1 8 
imagination. 

2. Milton lay under a great 2 
from the want of characters: his fable (ex- 

cept 


1 45 ] : 


cept to ſuch an original genius as himſelf) 
would not ſeem. capable of admitting either 
a multitude, or a variety of characters. The 
characters of the Iliad and Eneid were drawn 
either from tradition, hiſtory, or real life; 
but how muſt it raiſe our admiration of 
Milton's ſuperior genius, when we conſider 
that the greateſt part of the characters in 
Paradiſe Loſt were ſupplied out of his own 
imagination {—ſuch were Uriel, Raphael, 
| Gabriel, Michael, Satan, Moloch, and Be- 
lial +—to which may be added the ficti- 
tious characters of Sin and Death. Mr. 
Addiſon obſerves, as a proof of our Poet's 
great art, in giving all that variety of cha- 
racter which his fable would admit; that 
he has repreſented our firſt parents under 
four diſtinct characters, and introduced the 


whole Godhead as exerting itſelf in man's 


behalf, under the three-fold diſtinction of 
2 Creator, a en, and a 9 


Fa 


"= y but 75 Milton had ſome hints from Sacred Writ 
, of thoſe an gels, to whom the above-mentioned names refer: 
but the deſcription of their perſons—their actions and cha- | 
racters, could have been derived from. 1 no other ſource chan 
his own fertile i imagination. 
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$5 The religion of the country in which 
Milton lived, would not allow him to intro- 
duce into his Poem the machinery of Pagan 
deities—which conſtitutes by fat the nobleſt 
parts, and gives occaſion to tlie fublimeſt 
ſtrokes we meet with in the Iliadand Eneid. 
But we find Milton, in the introduction of the 
Divine perſonages, fo ſtrict in adhering'to the 
letter of the Scriptures, and ſo cautious with 
regard to the orthodoxy of his ſentiments 
that upon thoſe occaſions all his poetic en- 
thuſiaſm ſeems to have forſaken him. After 
all, however, it muſt be allowed, that Mil 
ton had greatly the advantage over both 
Homer and Virgil, whether we conſider 
the intereſting nature of his fable, or the 
grandeur and magnificence of the ſeveral 
ſubjects of his Poem: accordingly, in ſub= 
Jimity of thought, and grandeur of expreſ- 
fion, he ſtands unrivalled; and if the Hea- 
then Poets were happy in chufing ſubjeds 
which would intereſt the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and derived much of their fame from 
thoſe: eireumſtanees, it muſt be allowed, 
that the Chriſtian Poet has been peculiarly 


Npr＋ in his choice; the ſubject of his 
Poem 


4 — 
— — 
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Poem being Intereſting, not only: tq a 1 — 
individuals, or even a nation, but to the 
whole human race . 


Thus having made a few preliminary 71 


ſervations on the excellence of Milton's ge- 


ntus, we proceed to make ſame critical re- 


marks on the Firſt Book of Paradiſe Loſt. 
The comparative merits of Homer, Vir gil, 
and Milton, may be ſeen Madre at 
greater length in Mr. Addiſon's critique 
on the Paradiſe Loſt, under the. general 
heads of the Fable— Characters Sen- 
timents—and Language; where he ſhews, 


with great ingenuity, that Milton excels in 


general under each of theſe heads. . 

I have made choice of the Firſt Book, 
becauſe it appears to me to contain a greater 
variety of beauties than any of the reſt, 

and to afford more inſtances of that vaſt ſub- 
limity of thought, and grandeur of diction, 

for which Milton was fo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed. In no part of Paradiſe Loft do we 
meet with ſuch natural and animated de- 
ſeriptions of viſible objects, and of the paſ- 
ſions . ſuch lively and picture que imagery 
ſentiments ſo juſt and elevated, as in the Book 


© See Mr. Addiſon's General Critique. | 
3 unger 
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under conſideration :—the. maj jeſty of the 
Epic ſtrain is admirably ſuppgried through- 
out—and the many alluſions and imitations 
it contains of ancient authors, give a claſ- | 
fical air (fo to ſay) to this book, which muſt 
render it extremely pleaſing to thoſe who 
are acquainted with the, Heathen Mytho- 
logy, and are familiar with Homer 1 
TRML 
The Poem opens in a very beautiful and 
ſimple manner, with a brief view of the 
whole ſubject, and an invocation of, the 
_ Muſe. | ns 


Of Man' 0 firſt dice” pe; the fruit 4 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 2 HE 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 4 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater nein e 

Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 1 

Sing heavenly Muſe. 1 12571 3 


It muſt be pleaſing to the claſſical coat 
to remark how exactly Milton has copied 


After Homer and Wor in the ROS 
to his Poem . 


As the fall of man was as: Labjeet of 


+ The correſponding. oallages are quoted by Biſhop New- | 
ton, in a note upon thoſe lines. The beautiful variety of 
numbers in the above quotation is excellently illuſtrated by 


youu lame critic, | 
: Paradiſe 


1 


| Paradiſe Loſt—our author, in the introdue- 
tion to his Poem, gives a brief v view of the 
cauſe of that event: 


Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that foul revolt! 
TH' infernal ſerpent ; he it was, whoſe guile, 
Stir'd up with envy and revenge, deceiv'd 
The mother of kind. 


In which particular it may be obſerved, 
that the Poet has alſo conformed himſelf to 
the example of Homer and of Virgil. In 
no part of the Poem do we meet with ſo 
many inſtances of that vaſt ſublimity of 
thought, for which Milton was diſtin- 
guiſhed, as in the Firſt Book. In this re- 
ſpect the following lines may vie with any 
paſſage of any Poet, ancient or modern: 
\ 
Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' ethereal ſky, 
With hideous ruin and combuſtion, down 
To bottomleſs perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durſt defy th* Omnipotent to arms. 


Milton is never more in his element than 

when he is deſcribing to us the grandeſt ob- 

jects—and he always cloaths his concep- 

tions with the ſtrongeſt and moſt expreſ- 
— E ſive 


l 

five language. It is hardly poffible for the 
dulleſt imagination to read the above de- 
ſcription without emotion; and 1 muſt con- 
feſs, that I never read it, without thinking 1 
have diſcovered ſome new beauty in it. If 
the reader will give himſelf the trouble to 
examine this paſſage attentively, he will ſee 
how happily every word expreſſes the image 
to be conveyed—and how each ſucceeding 
word gradually enlivens the deſcription— 
and of courſe heightens the emotion. 
Mr. Addiſon juſtly remarks, that the 
nine days aſtoniſhment in which the angels 
lay entranced in the fiery gulf, is a noble 
circumſtance and let it be added, that our 
Poet ſets this circumſtance forth in all the 
charms of poetic diction, TA 


Nine times the ſpace __ day and night 
To mortal men, he, with his horrid crew, 

Lay vanquiſh'd, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded though immortal. | 


To 7 ſimply, chat they lay nine days, 
would have given us the ſame dreadful idea 
of their fall but would not have been half 
ſo poetical, and pleaſing to the imagination, 
as Milton's manner of expreſſing it, 

Nine 


1 
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Nine times the ſpace that meaſures day and niche 
To mortal men. 


Abe ers let Ro Boris: that it is one diſ- 
tinguiſhing characteriſtic of an original ge- 


nius, to reprefent the moſt common and or- 


c dinary things in ſuch a manner as to raiſe 


emotions, which the objects, ſimply and by 


themſelves, would never produce. To take 
an example from Horace, who thus beauti- 
fully deſetibes an event the moſt common 


in nature: 
Pallida mors æquo pulſat pede e ben, 


n turres. 
a Lib. i, 04. 4. 


And thus alſo Virgil, in the following 


lines: : 


Tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus ægris 
- Incipit—et dono Diviim gratiſſima ſerpit. 


| Many other inſtances of the like fine turns 
of thought and expreſſion might be pointed 


out in other parts of Milton's writings F. 


+ walks beg leave to obſerve 8 that an original 
genius is not only diſtinguiſhed by his talent for placing the 
moſt common and ordinary circumſtances in ſtriking points 


of view, but for giving a variety of beautiful deſcriptions of 


the ſame objeg —each having ſome particular circumſtance 
| E 2 | | 'by 
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by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt—and communicat- 
ing different emotions. In this point of view, the reader 
may conſider the following charming deſcriptions which 
Virgil gives of the ring ſun, in different Me his 
works, be 


Noſque ubi primus i Oriens afflavit bel, 

Stor. I. line 250. 
Aut ubi ſub lucem denſa i inter nubila ſeſe ROE 
Diverſi rumpunt radii ; aut ubi pallida ſurget 
Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile. Bid. 445 · 


Jamque rubeſcebat ſtellis Aurora fugatiss > 

Encid, Lib. i iii. - $21; 
Poſtera jamque dies primo ſurgebat Eoo, 
Humentemque Aurora polo dimoverat umbram. 

. Poſtera Phebea luſtrabat lampade terras, ' © 

* Aurora polo dimoverat umbram. | 

Lib. iv. 6. 

Primos ubi lie ortus 5 
Extulerit Titan, radiiſque retexerit ordem. Bid. 118. 


Ocean um interea ſurgens Aurora reliquit. IBid. 129. 


Et jam prima novo ſpargebat lumine terras | 
Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile.  Jbid. 584. 
Poſtera cum primo ſtellas Oriente fugarat 
Gan. | Rs 5 


* Si nona diem mortalibus almum 
Aurora extulerit, radiiſque retexerit orbem. = Ubid. 64. 


Exſ pectata dies aderat, nonamque ſerena 
Auroram Phattontis equi jam luce vehebant. 7b. 104. 


| Jamque rubeſcebat radiis mare, et æthere ab alto 
Aurora in roſeis fulgebat lutea bigis. Lib. vii. 25. 


Evandrum 


111 
Evandrum ex humili tecto lux ſuſcitat alma, 


Et matutini voluerum ſub culmine cantus. 


Lib. viii. 455. 
Pt miſeris mortalibus almam 


Extulerat "RO referens opera atque 8 
Lib. xi. 182. 
Poſtera vix ſummos ſpargebat lumine montes 
Orta dies, cum primum alto ſe gurgite tollunt 
Solis equi, lucemque elatis naribus efflant. Lib. xii. 1 13s 


Take alſo the following deſcriptions of the mowing from 
the inimitable Shakeſpeare : 


The morning ſteals upon the 1 
Melting the darkneſs. Tempeſt, Ad v. Sc. 3. 


For night's ſwift dragons cut the clouds full faſt; 
nn vonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger. 


Till the eaſtern gate all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair bleſſed beams, 
Turns into yello gold his ſalt green Streams. 
| Mid/. N. D. Ad iii. Sc. 8. 
| An hour before the worſhip'd ſun- 
| Peer d through the golden windows of the eaſt. 
Romeo and Juliet, Ad i. Sc. 2. 
So ſoon as the all-chearing ſun 
Should, in the furtheſt eaſt, begin to draw 
The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed. Thid. 


The grey-ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night, 
Check'ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light; 
And darkneſs flecker'd, like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's path, and Titan's burning wheels, 
Now, ere the ſun advance his burning eye 
The day to chear, and night's dank dew to dry. 


Bid. AF 1 ii. He. 3» ; 
Look what ſtreaks | 
os lace the ſev* ring clouds in yonder eaſt ; 
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He fires the proud tops of the eaſtern pines. 
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Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains tops. 
Romeo and Juliet, Ad iii. Se. 7: 
But look, the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 


Walks o er the dew of yon high eaſtern: hill, 


Ham. Act i. Sc. 1. 
The heavenly harneſs'd team 
Begins his golden progreſs in the eaſt, Hen. IV. Part 1. 


But when from under this terreſtrial ball 


Rich, II. 4 ii. Ry 
"| how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious. ſun; | 
Now well reſembles it the pride of youth, 


Trimm'd like a younker prancing to his love. | 
Hen. VI. Part 3. _ 


Bid the fair cheek be ready with.a bluſh 


Modeſt as morning, when ſhe coldly eyes 
The Lemme x Pheebus. Troil. and Crate 


f And yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. Jul. Cæl. 


The reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the fertility of 


Milton's genius in deſcribing the ſame object. 


As when the ſun new riſen 
Looks throu gh the horizontal miſty air, 
Shorn of his beams, Book 1 i. 594+ 


Sweet is the breath of morn, 12. riſing ſweet, 
With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun, 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Gliſt ring with dew. Boo ir. 641. 


Now morn. her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime 
Advancing, ſod. the earth, with orient, pearl. Beat v. 1. bo 
| Soon 


I . 1? 

| Soon as they forth were come to open ſight 

Of day-ſpring, and the ſun, who, ſcarce up riſen, 

With wheels yet hovering o'er the ocean brim, 

Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, 

Diſcovering in wide landſkip all the eaſt 

Of Paradiſe, and:Eden's happy plains, Bool v..138. 


Till morn, * 


Wak'd by the circling hours, with roſy hand | 
VUabarr'd the gates of light. 8 Book vi. 2, 


And now went forth the morn, 
Such as in higheſt heav'n, arrayed in gold 
Empyreal : from before her vaniſh'd night, 
Shot through with orient beams, | Book vi. 12. 
; | Or when morn 1 | 
Purples the eaſt. Boa vü. 27. 


Firſt in his eaſt the 1 lamp was ſeen, 

Regent of day, and all th' horizon round 

Inveſted with bright rays, jocund to run 

His longitude through heaven's high road: the grey 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc'd, 

Shedding ſweet influence. £72 id. 370. 


Now as when facred light began to dawn 
In Eden: on the humid flowers, that breath'd 
Their morning incenſe, Book ix. 1 92. 


"Meanwhile, 
To re-ſalute the world with ſacred light, 
Leucothea wak'd, ane with freſh dews embalm'd 


TAs earth. 5 | Book xi. 1 33. 


| For ſee the morn, 
All Anebseed d with our unreſt, begins 
Her rofy progreſs ſmiling. Lid. 173. 
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Thus paſs'd the night ſo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in Amice grey, 

Who with her radiant finger ſtill'd the roar 

Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and laid the winds. 
The birds, 


Who all things now beheld more freſh and * 


After a night of ſtorm ſo ruinous, 


Clear'd up their choiceſt notes in buſh and ſpray, | 


To gratylate the ſweet return wof 1 morn. 

Bool iv. 426. 
So ſinks the day-ſtar in ho ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping r 
And tricks his heams, and with new-ſpangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning ſky. | Lycides. 


So when the ſun in bed, 
Curtain'd with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 
| Hymn on the Nativ. Stanza 26. 


Sometime walking not unſeen, 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 

Right againſt the eaſtern gate, 

Where the great ſun begins his ſtate, 

Rob'd in flames, and amber light, 

The clouds in thouſand liveries dight. L' Allegro. 


It is remarkable, that Milton ſpeaks of the nightingale no 


leſs than in ſeven different places in Paradiſe Loſt, as well 
as occaſionally in other parts of his Works ; and all thoſe 
different paſſages are diverſified in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner. The reader will find them colleQed by Biſhop Newton, 
in a note on Rook vii. of Paradiſe Loſt, line 435. 


Beſides deſcriptions of viſible objects, a Poet of original 


genius will often place the ſame thoughts or ſentiments, 
and thoſe too the moſt obvious and ordinary, in a great va- 
. riety of Fg attitudes, Thus, what a variety of fine - 


reflections 


I 
refletions does Horace make on an event the ſimpleſt and 
moſt common in nature—T mean, Death ! To ſele& a few 
examples, Nothing can be more beautiful than the paſſage 
already quoted, | 


Pallida mors zquo wy pede pauperum taberns 


Regumque turres. 


Quod fi Threicio blandius Orpheo, 


Auditam moderere arboribus fidem ; 25 8 | 1 
Non vanz redeat ſanguis imagini. Lib. i. Od. 24. 13. N. N q 


Nec quidquam tibi prodeſt 
' Areas tentafle domos, animoque rotundum IB 
Percurriſſe polum morituro. Thid. Od. 28. 4. ; 1 | | 


1 Sed omnes una manet nox 1 [ | 
Et calcanda ſemel via lethi Thid. 15. | 


Miſta ſenum ac juvenum denſantur funera ; nullum 
Szva caput Proſerpina fugit. Ibid. 19. 


Cedes coemptis ſaltibus, et domo, 
Villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit, 
Cedes; et exſtructis in altum 
Divitiis potietur heres. 
Diveſne, priſco natus ab Inacho, 
Nil intereſt, an pauper, et infima EF 
De gente ſub Dio moreris, | 1 
Victima nil miſerantis Orci, | | | 
Omnes eodem cogimur: omnium 
Verſitur urna ſerius, ocius 
Sors exitura, et nos in æternum 


Exilium impoſitura cymbe. Lib. ii. Od. 3. 17. 


! 


The whole fourteenth Ode of this ſecond book is full of 
the nobleſt reflections on the ſhortneſs of life, and certainty 
of death. I ſhall fele& thoſe lines that ſeem to me moſt 
pathetic, 


Eheu 
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Zheu fugaces, Poſtume, Poſtume, 
Labuntur anni: nec pietas moram 
Rugis et inſtanti ſenetz 545, 
Adferet, indomitzque morti. Lib. ii. Od. 14. 1. 


Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
TY Uxor : neque harum, quas colis, arborum 

„ Te, præter inviſas cupreſſos, | h 

| Ulla brevem dominum ſequetur. Bid. 14. 21. 


Nulla certior tamen 
Rapacis Orci ſede deſtinata 
Aula divitem manet 
Herum. quid ultra tendis? æqua tellus 
Pauperi recluditur, + 
Regumque pueris : nec ſatelles Orci 
Callidum Promethea | 
Revexit, auro captus. hic ſuperbum 
Tantalum atque Tantali, ; 
Genus coercet : hic levare functum 
Pauperem laboribus, . 


Vocatus atque non vocatus audit. 
| Ibid. Od. 18. 29. 
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Mors et fugacem perſequitur virum; 
Nec parcit imbellis juventæ | 
Poplitibus, timidove tergo. Lib. iii. Od. 2. 14, 
Cum ſemel occideris, et de te ſplendida Minos 
Fecerit arbitria; | 
Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non ts 
Reſtituet pietas. Lib. iv. Od. 7. 21. 


Quid vici proſunt, aut horrea ? quidve Calabris 
Saltibus. adjecti Lucani ? fi metit Orcus 


Grandia cum parvis, non. exorabilis auro, 
Epi. 2. Lib. ii. 177. 


The whole variety of beautiful reflections which we have - 
| 3 here 


„ T; 


In the following paſſage, the height of 
_ deſpair is ſtrongly marked; and it alſo con- 


tains one of the holdeſt images in nature 


an image that wonderfully reflects the very 
- countenance and character of Satan, and can- 
not but make ſome impreſßon on the dplieſt 
| iraagination. 

But his doom 
Reſerv'd him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of loſt happineſs and laſting pain | 
Torments him ; round he throws his baleful eyes,, 
That witneſs'd huge affliction and diſmay, 
Mix'd with —— pride and ſtedfaſt hate. 


Milton ſhines equally. in every. ſpecies of 


deſcriptive Poetry. The following deſcrip- 
tion of Hell cannot but give a clear concep- 


tion of the object deſcribed, to every reader. 


It is perfectly agreeable to the notions 


here quoted from Horace, is redueible to this ſimple pro- 
poſition that All men muſt die.” Many inſtances. of 
the like fertility of genius might be pointed. out in Milton 


but we will nat extend the length of this note by any. 


fuxther quotations, as ſuch inſtances will preſent themſelves 
in. every. part of Milton's. Works, to every perſon who reads 


him with any degree of taſte ;—and we might venture to 


aſſert, that, next to Homer, there is no writer, ancient or 


modern, ſo * in diverſifying. his thoughts and ſenti- 


ee 


generally 
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generally entertained of that place, and 
heightened by every circumſtance of pain, 
horror, and deſpair, which we conceive to 
attend ſuch a ſituation. 


At once, as far as angels ken, E views 

The diſmal fituation waſte and wild, 

A dungeon horrible on all ſides round 

As one great furnace flam'd, yet from thoſe flames 
No light, but rather darkneſs viſible 

Sery'd only to diſcover fights of woe, 

Regions of ſorrow, doleful ſhades, where peace 
And reſt can never dwell ; hope never comes, 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever- burning ſulphur unconſum'd, 

Such place Eternal Juſtice had-prepar'd 

For thoſe rebellious ; here their priſon ordain'd 
In utter darkneſs, and their portion ſet, 

As far remov'd from God, and light of heay'n, 
As from the center thrice to th* utmoſt pole. 


The above deſcription is complete ; that 
is to ſay, we have not only the ſeveral _ | 
lities of the objects deſcribed enumerated, 
but their effects upon the mind pointed out; 
—nor muſt we omit the circumſtance of 
making darkneſs viſible—one of the boldeſt 
ſtrokes that was ever invented by any Poet. 
The bad angels are repreſented, as being not 
only in the _— of miſery, but even Hope 
itſelf 


Ln 


itſelf— that great ſweetener of the cup of 


life, and the laſt refuge of the wretched—is 
excluded from thoſe regions of ſorrow.” 
And the deſcription concludes with an idea 
of the depth of Hell—which can only be 


comprehended, in its full extent, by an ima- 


gination that has been accuſtomed to fpe- 
CRIT on the higheſt intellectual notions. 


The ſame perſpicuity and propriety the 


ame fruitfulneſs of invention, and ſtrength 


of imagination, appear in all Milton's de- 


ſcriptions. If he deſcribes external objects, 
he omits nothing that can give us clear and 
diſtinct ideas of them, whether by a conciſe 


enumeration of their ſeveral parts, or by re- 


preſenting their effects on the mind of the 
ſpectator: and when he traces the inward 
workings of the human mind, and deſcribes 
its thoughts, ſentiments, and paſſions, he 
never ſails to raiſe, tranſport, and agitate. 
We ſhall here collect into one view ſome 
of the chief examples which this Book af- 
fords of the former ſpecies of deſcription— 
as frequent inſtances of the latter will occur 
in reviewing the ſeveral characters that make 
their appearance in this Book. 
"Fo Satan, in an addreſs to Beelzebub— 
| where. 
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where he points to a diviſion of Hell, in 
which the fiery element was firm and n 
thus deſcribes it: A 12. 


5 hf Seeſt thou yon dreary ks Saleem and ae 
The ſeat of deſolation, void of light, f | 
Save what the glimmering of thefe nid n 85 


| 
f i Cafts pale and dreadful? - 


4 . « . Thus he 1 RY ke "he 
| 1 would ch e an ide of his del : 


f With won uplift ns the wave, a eyes 
* That ſparkling blaz'd ; his other parts beſides 
* Prone on the flood extended long and . 


3) Lay floating many a rood. 


3. But there is no deſcription in this 
whole Book more highly finiſhed than that 
of Satan's ſtandard-bearer, Azazel—the ſtand- 
ard itſelf —and the * and arms s of the 


fallen angels. 


Then ſtrait 13 that at the warlike ſound 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be uprear'd . 
His mighty ſtandard: that proud honour chim'd 
Azazel as his right, a cherub tall; | 
Who forthwith from the glitt'ring ſtaff unfurl'd 
Th' imperial enſign, which full high advanc'd, 
Shone like a meteor ſtreaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden luſtre rich emblaz'd, 
| Scraphic 
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. - Seraphic arms. and trophies, all the while 4 

Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds : 

At which the univerſal hoſt up ſent 

A fhout, that tore Hell's concave, Gat beyond 

Prighted the reign of Chaos arid old Night, 

All in a moment through the gloom were ſeen 

Ten thouſand banners riſe into the air, 
With orient colours waving: with them roſe 

A ﬀoreſt huge of Tpears, and thronging helms . 

Appear'd, and ſerried ſhields in hiek array; 
Of depth immeaſurable. 


”m= 


A juſt taſte 4 the grad: ak beautiful, 


is no uncommon talent, and may be AC-. 


quired, or rather improved, by culture; 
but to be capable of exhibiting thoſe ideas 


in their full proportions, through the me- 


dium of arbitrary ſigns, requires no incon- 
fiderable ſpark of the flame of genius, — 


There is ſo much force and animation in 


Milton's deſcriptions, that he makes his 


reader clearly behold every object, and 


carries him into the midft of every ſcene. 
We might apply this remark particularly to 
the above deſcription: but he muſt have a 


very cold imagination indeed, who, in read- 


ing that paſſage, ſhould require the help of 


illuſtration: I will only obſerve, that Mil- 


ton 
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ton very often enlivens his deſcriptions, by 
introducing ſome additional circumſtances, 
not abſolutely and neceſſarily connected with 
the objects deſcribed, but whoſe connection 
however is either not improbable or un- 
common :—of this nature are the following 
lines, ſubjoined to his deſcription of the 


imperial ſtandard. 


All the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds : 
At which the univerſal hoſt up ſent, 
A ſhout, that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted he reign of Chaos and old Night. 


4. Next follows a deſcription of Satan's 
countenance— The beauties of the ſeveral 
antitheſes in this deſcription are too obvious 
to require any illuſtration. 


| Darken'd fo, yet fn 

Above them all th- arch-angel : but his face 

Deep ſcars.of thunder had entrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntleſs courage, and conſiderate pride 
Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but caſt 

Signs of remorſe and paſſion, to behold «< 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 

(Far other once beheld in bliſs) condemn'd 

For ever now to have their lot in pain. 


What 


* 


ä 
What a fine ſubject for the 20 to work 


F. The followia g a pid of 8 


monium is 4 


a ſufficient proof both of the 


pregnancy of Milton's imagination, and of 


his talent for deſcriptive Poetry. 


Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
. Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 
Ol dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet, 
Built like a temple, where pilaſters round, 
Were ſet, and Doric pillars overlaid 


With golden architrave z nor did there want 
Cornice or frize, with boſly ſculptures graven z 
The roof was fretted gold. 


Th' aſcending . 


\ 


; Stood fed her ſtately height, and ſtrait the doors, 


Opening their brazen folds, diſcover wide 
Within her ample ſpaces, o'er the ſmooth. 

And level pavement : from the arched roof, 

© Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row 

Of ſtarry lamps and blazing creſlets, fed 
With Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a 170 LS, 


+ 


We may aired that Milton often 
heightens his deſcriptions by the moſt art- 
ful contraſts.—There are ſeveral examples 
of this ſort in the Firſt Book, and the rower. 
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may not be diſpleaſed to ſee them _ 
here at length... | 

1. One of his; deſcriptions of Hell c con- 
cludes with the following line, which e- 
preſſes more than an — _— * 
convey in twenty: +. ito not it 575 


O how unlike the, place from: whence they, fell! 


2. 80 alſo at the beginning of Satan J fe 


N addreſs . at ll 


"6 7 


If th beeſt 1 hos O _ fall'n 11. how 5 C 
From him, who, in the happy-realms of light, 
Cloath'd with tranſcendent brightaeſs, didſt outſhine 
Miriads, though Fare by 


3. The fineſt inſtance” of this fort: of 
beauty which we meet with in this Book, or 
indeed in the whole Poem, is the follow- 
ing paſſage, where Satan contraſts, the hor- 
rors of the infernal regions. with the. me 
pineſs of the heavenly manſions. 


- Is this T4 region, this the ſoil, the clin. 
| Said then the loſt archangel ; this the ſeat | 
That we muſt change for Heav'n? this mournful gloom. 
Fo or that celeſtial light? | | 


. 4 1 — _ —— ma i UM rene 15 : 


rr 


2. | Farmill werbe 
0 12 boy. for ever Ayelle: ; hail horrors, hai 
frog! | world, and thou profoundeſt Hell | 
ceive thy new enen ae 


9 


N ages -Aroctraſtbetwork the format ware. 
ne eee of Satan. od by. 


27 75 3 5 9 


iz is form bad IX hot bolt 
At omg brigtitheſs, nor appear d 85 
- (Leſs than 2 _ and th' cet 
2905 neee 1 


| ' Obſerve. how * raiſes our idea of the 
of fature and ſtrength of the fallen angels, 


i For never fince created man 
pes eck ee force, as nam d with theſe 
"Warr 1erit more than that ſmall infantry | 

on by cranes ; ; though all the giant brood 

Of Phlegra with tir heroic race were joir'd : 

That fought at Thebes and ee each 15 


Mix'd with auxiliar Gods. 


— 


6. And of the grandeur and magnificence 
of Pandemonium, ; 
| 8 Not Babylon, 
25 br great Alcairo,' ſuch magnificence ' 
Equall'd in all their glories, to inſhrine 
Belus or Serapis their Gods, or ſeat - 
Their kings, when Egypt with Aſfyria ffrove 


In wealth and luxury. Den, 
Kew | ST 2 - I ſhall 


* 
. 
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NK 
I ſhall conclude my remarks under this 
head wits obſervin g. that Milton is diſtin- 


93 


deſcriptions : without — — tediouſly cir- 


cumſtantial, he omits no material circum- 


ſtances—and he ſeldom admits any thing to 
interfere with that particular emotion which 
he means to conyey. In Milton we ſeldom. 
meet with an incoherent, mixture of gran- 
deur and littleneſs, ſublimity and meanneſs; 
and when he would convey. the delightful 
emotions of beauty, whether it in animated or 
inanimate objects, we find in his ſtrains all 
the attractive ſweetneſs of the quality which 
he deſcribes. In a word, in Milton's de- 


' ſcriptions we ſee the difference there is be- 
tween mere daubing and fine colouring. , 


We now return to the dialogue between 
Satan and Beelzebub (line 84) in which the 


thoughts and ſentiments are every way ſuit- 


able to their fituation and characters. Satan 
firſt addreſſes his copartner; and in this 


ſpeech the effects of almighty power upon 
them are very happily diſplayed—Beelze- 


bub is ſo changed, that Satan hardly knows 
. 777 4 % | 


3 


69 ] 


If chou beeſt he; but O! how fall'n, how chang'd. 


And again, 

| Tato what pit thou eſt. 

| F rom what height fall'n, ſo much the ſtronger prov'd 
He with his thunder * and till then who knew 
The force of thoſe dire arms. 


He was forced to acknowledge the omnipo- 
tence of his adverſary—but here he ſtops 
ſhort —for that acknowledgment ſerves only 
to recall his impenitence, 


| Yet not for Par 
Nor what the potent victor in his rage 

Can elſe inflit, do J repent or change, 

Though chang'd in outward luſtre, that fix'd mind, 
And high diſdain, from ſenſe of injur'd merit, 
That with the mightief rais'd me to contend, 


Theſe ſentiments are ſucceeded by thoſe 
of reyenge and hatred. 


What though the field be loft, 
All is not loſt; th' unconquerable will, 
And ſtudy of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to fubmit or yield, 


„e He with his thunder.” Dr. Newton very properly 
remarks, that there is an uncommon beauty in this expreſ- 
ſion—Satan diſdains to uſe the name of God, though he 
Cannot but acknowledge his ſuperiority, 


F 3 And 
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And what is elfe not to be oyercome, on ts IT 
That glory never ſhall his wrath or 8 . 
Extort from me. St. Et 


But theſe ſerve only to introduce his pride 
and ENVY. | 
To bow od ſue for rant 
With ſuppliant knee, and deify his powers | 
Who from the terror of this arm ſo late 
Doubted his empire, that were low indeed 3 


That were an ignominy a and thame ö 
This downfall. 


And the ſenſe of his Pane d but 
to confirm him in his rebellion, and reſolu- 
tions of farther reſiſtance, notwithſtanding 
the height of deſpair in which he was in- 
volved. | | 
Since by fate, FE ſtrength of Gods 

And this empyreal ſubſtance cannot fail, 

Since, through experience of this great eyent, | 

In arms not worſe, in foreſight much advanc'd, 

We may with more ſucceſsful hope reſolve 

To wage by force or guile eternal war, 

Irreconcileable to our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th” exceſs of joy 

"op reigning holds the tyranny of —_ 


We have thought this Grſt ſpeech 2 i 
deſerving of a particular analyſis, ſince, as 
| = | | Mr · 


„ 
Mr. Addiſon obſerves, © it is a complica- 
L tion of all thoſe paſſions which difcoyer 
* themſclves ſeparately in ſeveral other, of 
his ſpeeches in the Poem.” 

Beelzebub, whoſe ſpirits had wank more 
depreſſed than Satan's by their late over- 
throw, was now thrown into the utmoſt de. 
ſpair, at the thoughts of an © eternal war” 
with the Almighty, and 50 en 
eternal puniſnment. 5 . gn 

He ends his ſpeech thus: 7 

What can it then avail, though yet we feel 
Strength undiminjſh'd, or eternal being, 


To undergo eternal puniſhment: 2? 

Satan inftantly replies, that“ « weakneſs 
e is miſery, whether we are doing or ſtif- 
* fering;” and then endeavours to ſupport 
the ſpirits of his fellow-ſufferer, by men- 
tioning every poſſible circumſtance which 
dhe thought might have diminiſhed the 
ſtrength of his conqueror. The paſſage de- 
| ſerves to be quoted at length, on account 
of the ſublimity of the _—_— 3 it 
contains. 


But ſee, the angry * hath f recall'd - 
| His miniſters of vengeance and purſuit 
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Back to the gates of heav'n ; the ſulphurous hail. : 
Shot after us in ſtorm, o '*erblown, hath laid 
The fiery ſurge, that from the precipice | 
Of heav'n receiv'd us falling; and the thunder, 
Wing'd with red lightning, and impetuGus rage, 
Perhaps hath ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſes now EA 
To bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs deep. 
Let us not flip th* oecaſion, whether ſcorn 
Or ſatiate fury yield it from our foe. 


The Firſt Book of Paradiſe Loſt contains 


a greater variety of imagery than any other 


in the whole Poem ; and it was remarked 
in a former part of this Eſſay, that in no 


part of the Poem do we meet with ſuch 


ſplendid and pictureſque imagery as in the 
Book under review. Thoſe who reliſh the 
beauties of fine imagery will pardon me for 
enlarging under a head where Milton ap- 
pears to ſo much advantage. | 
I muſt premiſe, however, that the conder 
is not to expect an enumeration of the ſe- 
veral rules for poetical imagery that have 
been laid down. by the critics ;—this would 
be too wide a field, and foreign to our pur- 
poſe—we ſhall content ourſelves with com- 
paring ſome of the moſt exquiſite beauties 
of imagery that occur in this Book to pa- 
rallel 


— own 8 


3 
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rallel paſſages i in ſome of the moſt — 
| e not v 4 the e with the 
— arp — to be illuſtrated: a by example 
from Milton. 

Among the ſeveral fotiroce of the ſublime 
which are enumerated by Longinus, ima- 
gery makes a capital figure—and we may 
add with M. Rollin, that'it may be uſed in 
the ſoft and pathetic, no leſs en, 
than in the grand and ſublime. 

Let it be remarked, that under the head 
of imagery, we include figures of ſpeech, as 
well as formal compariſons or ſimiles. To 
ſpeak more particularly of the latter: — It is 
obſerved by an elegant writer *, that compa- 
riſons may be uſed ; 1ſt, either to illuſtrate; 
2d, to amplify ; 3d, or to produce variety 
and delight: and one of the moſt ingenious 
critics of modern times , in enumerating 
the various ſources of the pleaſures which 
are derived from compariſon, mentions the 


'® Lowth de Sacra Poeſi Hebrzorum, 

T Lord Kaims, in his © Elements of Criticiſm,” a work 
which has contributed more to the advancement of polite 
literature than perhaps any other modern production. 

following 


Ch 
tions 


1 1 
following among others: iſt, b Caghelts 
ing ſome unuſual reſemblance! or contraſt j 
2d, ſetting an object in the ſtrongeſt light; 
gd, the aſſociating an object with others that 
are agreeable. The Firſt Book of Paradiſe 


Loſt will afford a ſufficient number of ex- 


. to Mluſtrate theſe principle. 
In the following ſimile the Poet aims to 


amplify his object and nothing ſurely could 


place that object in a ſtronger light than * 
OY 3 of nn 1 81 


| In bulk as hae 
As n the fables name of monſtrous ſize, 
Titanian, or Earth- born, that warr'd on * 
 Briareos, or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarſus held, or that ſea- beaſt 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeſt that ſwim th* ocean ſtream. 


The frequent alluſions made by our Poet 
to the Heathen Mythology will, no doubt, 
be pleaſing to a claſſical reader: yet muſt it 
be objected to him, that he makes too great 


a parade of learning; and it is to be regret- 


ted, that in a Poem of which the ſubject is 
ſo popular, the author did not more conſult 
the taſte of the bulk of readers. To per- 
A ceive, 


17861 


ceive, for inſtance, the beauties of the above 


ſimile, the reader muſt have ſome concep- 
tion of the bulk of the ſeveral abjects that 
are intreduced into: it—the Titans, Briareos, 
&c,—and for this purpoſe recourſe muſt be 
had to the ancient Poets;—by whom, we are 
informed, that one of the Titans covered 
nine acres—and that Briareos had an hun- 
dred arms and fifty heads. : 

Some readers, who have been more 
attentive to diſſect parts of ſpeech, than 
to exerciſe the powers of taſte — and ſome 


critics, poſſeſſed of too much mere ver- 


bal knowledge to be entitled to much 
ſenſibility—havę objected to many of Mil- 

ton's ſimiles, as having a variety of uncon- 
| netted circumſtances ſubjoined to them, 
which weaken exceedingly the force of his 
compariſons: but let the reader judge, 
whether, for example, the compariſon of 


Satan to the fleeping Leviathan loſes any 


thing by the "PROM additional circum- 
ſtance : | 


Him haply flumb' ring on the "OR a 
| The pilot of ſome ſmall niglit-foutider'd {kif 
Deeming ſome iſland, oft, as ſeamen tell, 
3 fixed anchor in his s ſcaly rind 


Moors 


* 
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E 
Moors by his ſide under the lee, while nigjt 
Inveſts the ſea, and wiſhed morn delays. PE 
| Whoever would object to the above paſ- 
| fage, or would with to lop it off, however 
ſkilled he may be in words and points, 
muſt not ſurely be allowed to know any | , 
thing of the · beaming ſoul *. 
'The greateſt ancient Poets frequently 
Sampere the ſhields of their heroes to the 
moon's orb—and this is a very common 
ſimile with Oſſian. | 
Milton alſo compares the ſhield of Satan 
to the full moon : but obſerve how he avails 
himſelf of the modern diſcoveries in aſtro- 


nomy, to elevate the object of his compa- 
riſon, and to give an air of ſurpaſſing no- 


velty to one of the moſt common ſimiles in 


| The broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon, whoſe orb 
Through optic glaſs the Tuſcan artiſt views 

At evening from the top of Feſolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to deſery new lands, 

Rivers or mountains, in her ſpotty globe. 


Then follows a deſcription of his pear 4 


6 . book iv. Line 236. 
* which 


b 


: which may be referred to that ſort of com- 
pariſon that pleaſes, according to à great 
critic, by ſuggeſting ſome ynuſual contraſt, 


His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt pine 
| Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 
ot ſome Beer ammiral, were but a wand. 


| The next Geadle I ſhall quote, is that in 
which the angels, lying in the fiery gulf, 
are compared to autumnal leaves, or ſea- 
ſedge, floating after a ſtorm. 


His legions, angel forms, who lay intranc'd 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrow the brooks 
In Vallombroſa, where th' Etrurian ſhades 
High over-arch'd imbow'r ; or ſcatter'd ſedge - 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 
Hath vex'd the Red-ſea coaſt. | 


And then he makes a digreſſion ſimilar to 
that in his compariſon of the ſleeping Levi- 
athan: „ 


| Whoſe waves o erchrew 
 Bufiris EN bis Memphian W | 
While with perfidious hatred they purſu'd 
The ſojourners. of Goſhen. 


And this digreſſion leads him to 5 
the angels by a new ſimile: 
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And broken Kariot-wheels : ſo thick beftrown. | 


Abje& and loft tay theſe; covering de flood u. 4 
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The following ſeems to be the fineſt in- | 
ſtance we have. in this Book of long- tailed 


compariſons - as Addiſon informs us they 
have been ludierouſſy called by a French 
| eritic—The angels, having contracted their 
ö ; fize in NET”; are no e _ 
1 fairies. l 
They but now who ſeems 
In bigneſs to ſurpaſs earth's giant ſons, 
Now leſs. than ſmalleſt dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberleſs, like that pygmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount, or faery — 
Whoſe midnight revels by a foreſt ſide / 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees, 
Or dreams he ſees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitreſs, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale courſe, they, on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund muſic charm his ear; - 


At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 


The following ſimile, where Bend is 
compared to the ſun in an eclipſe, is of the 


See a note in Dr. Newton's edition, on the above paſſage, 
juſtifying our Poet's frequent uſe of long limiles, and il- 


luſtrgting the beauties of the above ſmile, 
2 ſame 


K 


ſame nature -with the ame and-needs no 
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ä As 2 I the ſun new riſen 
Focke e the horizontal miſty air „ 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipſe diſaſtrous twilight hots | 8 
On half che nations, and ere wow of ne 
Perplexes monarchs. t 


Homer abounds, with examples of this 
ſort of compariſon;——To ſeleta few: _ 
The fires kindled by night in the Trojan 
camp are compared to the moon and ſtars 


ſhining in unclouded luſtre. I would ven- 


ture to ſay that Mr. Pope's 8 tranſlation riſes 
above the _— 


1 Fe 
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As ik the moon, W lnipa#night [ 
Oter heaven's clear azure ſpreads: her facred light; 
When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud! o'ercaſts-the folemn ſcene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And ſtars. unnumber'd gild the,glowing pole, 
| Oer the dark trees a yellow verdure ſhed, 
And tipt with filver ev ry mountain's head; 
Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies: 
The conſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the ſight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light. 
BUR. 2 80 
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o many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 


T lighten glim'ring Xanthus with their rays- 
Hliad. Lib, viii. 687. 


of the GY nature is the following 
fimile—in which the motion of two armies 
againſt one another is compared to that of 
two rapid rivers meeting and roaring. 


As torrents roll, increas'd by num'rous rills, 


With rage impetuous down their echoing hills, - 


Ruſh to the vales, and, pour'd along the plain, 


Roar through a thouſand channels to the main; 


The diſtant ſhepherd trembling hears the ſound; 


| 80 mix both bolt, and ſo their cries rebound. 


Book i Iv. oy 
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Which i is thus imitated by Virgil: 


In ſegetem veluti cum flamma furentibus Auſtris 


Incidit, aut rapidus montano flumine torrens 
Sternit agros, ſternit ſata læta boumque labores; 


Præcipiteſque trahit filvas : ſtupet inſcius alto 2 
Accipiens ſonitum faxi de vertice an. c both 


Eneid, Libel ii. 


have met with no > examples of this ſort 


of compariſon in the whole Iliad, that pleaſed 
me more than the two following: 


As when two ſcales are charg'd with doubtful loads, 
From ſide to = the trembling balance nods, 
(While 


—_ js 
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ment. We have virtue put upon us by ſurpriſe, and are 
pleaſed to find a thing where we ſhould never have looked 


1- 8 


(While ſome laborious matron, BD and poor, . 
With nice exactneſs weighs her woolly ſtore) 
Till pois'd aloft, the reſting beam ſuſpends 
Each equal weight; nor this, nor that, deſcends : 
So ſtood the war, till Hector's matchleſs might, 


With fates prevaling turn'd the ſcale of fight. ; 
Lib. Xil. 521. 


Not with leſs ach with lefs 8 force, 

The tide of Trojans urge their deſp'rate courſe, - 
Than when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhow'rs; 
(When guilty mortals break th' eternal laws, 
Or judges, brib'd, betray the righteous cauſe ;) 

From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 

And opens all the flood-gates of the ſkies : 


Th' impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 


Whole fields are drown'd, and mountains ſwept away; 
Loud roars the deluge, till it meets the main, 


\ And 9 man ſees all his labours vain “. 


Lib. xvi. 464- | 


- 


> To the above Emile Mr. Food fabjoins © following 


ellent note: The Poet, in this image of an inundation, 
akes occaſion to mention a ſentiment of great piety, that 
ch calamities were the effects of divine juſtice puniſhing 
“ thz fins of mankind?” This is one among a thouſand in- 
ftancei of Homer's indirect and oblique manner of intro- 
ducing moral fentences and inſtructions. Theſe agreeably 


vs 


dreak in upon his reader, even in deſcriptions and poetical 


parts, w ere one naturally expects only painting and amuſe- 


. meet with it. 


„ 
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Once more, and we ſhall have done. 


As when from ſome beleaguer d town ariſe 
The ſmokes, high curling to the ſhaded ſkies 3 
(Seen from ſome iſland, o'er the main afar, 
When men, diſtreſt, hang out the ſign of war) | 
Boon as the ſun in ocean hides his rays, 
Thick on the hills the flaming beacons blaze 5 
With long; projected beams the ſeas are bright, 
And heaven's high arch reflects the ruddy light: 
So from Achilles? head the ſplendors riſe, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze againſt the ſkies. 
Lib. xviii. 245. 


Thoſe who have formed their taſtes for 5 


Poetry upon the models of Homer and Vir- 


gil, muſt admire Milton for the ſucceſs wi 


which he has imitated them in the ſtructure 
of his ſimiles; and it may be obſerved, that 


the digreſſional parts of Milton's ſimiles ſel- ” 
dom fail to afford the reader either improye - 
-ment or delight. Sometimes we find. 

ſelves tranſported for a moment'upon lathe 
ground, or amuſed with feats of romance 
and chivalry; and at other times he makes 
a ſhort digreſſion from a ſimile, to ſurpriſe 


the fancy by ſome new and delight im ago: 


-nor muſt we forget that. our Poet frequently 
ON his imagery to better purpoſes 
than 


„ J 
than thoſe—for often, in the midſt of a Gmile, 
does he improve us, by introducing a pious 
ſentiment, or moral precept; or preſents 


objects to awaken our ſenſibility, and ml . 


the heart into tenderneſs #. 
The following remarks of a . critic, 
to whom we have frequently referred under 


tity all that has been Gaid with regard to 


the propriety and beauty of digreſſional 
ſimiles :—*© Milton has a peculiar talent in 


„ exbellihing the principal fubjedt, by aſ- 


t {ociating it with others that are agreeable, 
% Similes of this kind diverſify the narra- 


tion by new images that are not ſtrictly 


« neceilary to the compariſon: they are 
e ſhort epiſodes, which, without drawing 
« us from the principal ſubject, afford great 
delight by their beauty and variety. 
« With regard to ſimiles of this kind, it 


" will readily occur. to the reader, that 


* It may be obſerved, that the ſpecies of comperiſon we 
— been ſpeaking of may be referred to that which Dr. 


Lowth mentions, as cc intended to produce variety” and | 


the pleaſure we receive from it may be referred to the prin- 


| ciple of este. dee Elements of Criticiſm, on Compa- 


"2 - e when 


the head of imagery, will, it is hoped, juſ- 
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« whena reſembling ſubject is once pto- 


4 perly introduced in a ſimile, the mind is 


.* tranſitorily amuſed with the new object, 
* and is not diffatisfied with the flight in- 


« terruption. Thus, in fine weather, the 
* momentary excurſions of a traveller for 


* agreeable proſpects, or elegant buildings, 
„ Chear his mind, relieve him from the 


* languor of uniformity, and, without much 


„ lengthening his journey in reality, ſhorten 
it greatly in appearance v. . 


It cannot often be objefted to Milton's 


ſimiles, that the points of reſemblance are 


feeble or diſtant: to abound in ſuch modes 
of compariſon argues a taſte either very vi- 
tiated or unimproved. Nothing could poſ- 
ſibly place an object in a —_—_ we han 
the Fong ſimile: 13 


A dungeon horrible on all ſides r. 
As one ent furnace flam'd. 


2 Tf the reader is deſirous of ſeeing more inſtances of this 
fort of compariſon, he may turn to the following references : 


Lib. II. 285. Ibid. 488. Ibid, 636. Ibid. 662. Ibid. 943. 


III. 431. IV. 159. Ibid. 255. Ibid. 280. Ibid. 980. V. 271. 
IX. 445. X. 306. XI. 130. Ibid. 2225 Ibid. 241. 


The 


1 | * 1} | 
| The fame principle is beautifully exem- 
bite, in the 1 en Ne x nl.” 


| | If it were land that ever burn'd_ 
With ſolid, as the lake with liquid fire; 5 
f And ſuch appear d in hue, as when the force 

Of ſubterranean wind tranſports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the ſhatter'd fide 

* Of thund'ring Etna, whoſe combuſtible. 
And fuel'd entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds, 
And leave a ſinged bottom all inyoly'd 
With ſtench and ſmoke. 


Who forthwith from the glittering ſtaff DET | 
+ Th? imperial enſign, which full high advanc'd | 
Shone like a meteor. ſtreaming to the wind. 


As when the potent rod 
of Amram's ſon, in Egypt's.evil day, 
" Wav'd round the coaſt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locuſts, warping on the eaſtern wind, - 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile : 
So numberleſs were thoſe bad angels ſeen, 
Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 
*Twixt e ee and nnn res, 


This laſt ſimile wggeſted the following 
thoughts to the ingenious author of Ele- 
ments of Criticiſm:—* As words convey but 


3 > faint and obſcure notion of great num 
| 675 1 9 3. 40 bers, 
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following exquiſite ſimile. . 5 


„ 
bers, a Poet; to give a lively notion of 
the object he deſcribes;. with regard to 
number, does well to compare it to what 
is familiar and commonly known. Thus 
Homer compares the Grecian army, in 
point of humber, to a ſwarm of bees ; in 
another paſſage he compares it to that 


profuſion of leaves and flowers which 5 ap- 


pear in the ſpring, or of inſects in a ſum- 
mer's evening. Such compariſons have, 
by ſome writers, been condemned for the 
lowneſs of the images introduced; but 
ſurely without reaſon ; for, with regard 
to numbers, they put the principal ſub- 
ject in a ſtrong light.? | 
Theſe remarks will ſerve to inuftrate the 


*. 


| An bers... 


In ſpring-time, when the ſun _ Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive. 
In cluſters ; they among freſh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the ſmoothed plank, 
The ſuburb of their ſtraw- built xitadel, 
New rubb'd with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their ſtate- affairs: ſo thick the a acry croud 
: Swartn'd, and were ſtraiten d. 


* 
. 


* 

; « * 
Thi 

* 6 
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This is evidently an imitation of Homer's, 


6. 


cempariſon. of the Grecians to a ſwarm of 
bees, in the Second Book, and alſo. of ſome. 
others of the ſame nature in Virgil, as they 
are quoted by Dr. Newton 8 a note upon 
this paſſage, ; 

The i compariſon is an to 
amplify and this is effected n ne 
a ſtriking contraſt. op 
: A multitude, like which the populous: north 

© Pour'd never from her frozen eh to 1 

', Rhene or the Danaw. 5 we, + 


The ost now raiſes a new SE 


| | When her barbarous ſons 
Came lik a deluge on the ſouth, ar PO, 
_ Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian far 


Ld 


The following is a 3 of ewe! fallen 
| angels to 0aks or pines: blaſted : ie 
Vet faithful how they ood, 


With ſinged top, their ſtately gro 
Stands on the blaſted heath. : 
The beauties of this fimil are thus ex- 


Ws unfolded in one of Dr. Newton 8 
| * 4355  nows: 


— en tea a re ern 


ch 
nions 


t es j 


notes —.. This i is a very beautiful and ſo 
1 ſimile; it repreſents the majeſtie ſtature,” 
* and withered glory of the angels : and 


* the laſt with great propriety; ſince their 
© luſtre was im paired by thunder, as well 


& as that of the trees in the ſimile; and be- 


ſides, the blaſted heath gives us ſome idea 


& of that ſinged burning ſoil on which the 


v2 angels were ſtanding, . nos $"< 248111 7 
Homer and Virgil frequently uſe com- 


* pariſons from trees, to expreſs the ſta- 
“ture or falling of a hero; but none of them 
care applied with ſuch variety and propriety 


of, circumſtances as this of Milton.“ 


The author of Elements of Criticiſm re- 
marks, that it has no good effect to com- 
pare things by way of ſimile that are of the 


ſame kind. Upon this prineiple he con- 


demns the following ſimile from Milton, 
in which the builders of Pandemonium are 


compared tq pioneers which he conſiders 


as too obvious a e to make a 
ſtrong ä | 


Thither, th with wk, | 
A numerous brigade haſten'd ; as when bands . 
Of a vith * and * arm d, 5 


3 


Forerun | 


N 
6 


TW]. 
Foxerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 
Or caſt 4 72 


We are ſorry to diſſent from the judg- 


ment of ſo great a critic—but we are at a 
loſs to think of any other point of reſem- 
blance which could have made a ſtronger 


impreſſion than that adopted by our Poet: 


to compare the pioneers of one army to 


thoſe of another, would be a palpable ab- 


ſurdity; but we conceive that there is a 
ſufficient diſſimilarity between our notions 
of the infernal hoſt, and our ideas of a mi- 


litary body of men, to render them not im- 


proper ſubjects of a ſimile. es 
What an unuſual, but at the fame time 
| what an exquiſite reſemblance is ſuggeſted 
in che ſudden production of een ! 
: Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 


Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 
Of duleet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. 


The following ſimile, while it delights 


by an unexpected, though obvious reſem- 


blance, ſurpriſes us by its novelty.—The 
manner of cementing the walls of Pande- 
monium is compared to the wind of an 
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A third as ſoon had form'd withit the greunk 
A various mould, and from the byiling' celts : .- 
By ftrange conveyance fill'd each hollow nooks 
As in an organ from one blaſt of wine 
To many a row ww the ſound board breathes. . 


' Perſpicuity i is one of the moſt eſſential 
properties of a compariſon; : that quality or 
attribute which is to be aſcribed to an ob- 
je, ' ſhould be clearly diſcerned i in the mer 
dium of compariſon— the following exam pie 
will explain my meaning. 


„ ene bee 


2 Sf mortal proweſs, yet obſer /d 
Their dread commander: he above the reſt 

In ſhape and geſture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tow'r. 


If we conſider, the 1 hieb A 
tower poſſeſſes among other buildings, the 
force of this compariſon will evidently ap- 
pear. It may be remarked alſo, that the 
manner in which our Poet has arranged his 
words, contributes very much to heighten 
our conception of the bulk of Satan. Stood 


„ like a towr.” It aften produces very 


fine effects in Poetry, thus to ſtop ſhort in 
the middle of a line—and no Poet abounds 
9 wi 


D 
wvitf ort beautiful eramples of this fort 
than Milton 


The infernal king is teprented to us in 


the ſame deſcription by another fimile— 
which many have thought inferior to none 
in the Book now before us. The rematrk- 
able contraſt between Satan's former and 


preſent ſituation ſuggeſts a ſimile which de- 


rives its beauty from one of the: fineſt con- 
traſts in nature, that between the fun in 
a a miſt—or in an eclipſe and when he ſhines 
in his unclouded meridian ſplendor. 
As when the ſun new-riſen 

Looks through the horizontal miſty air, 

Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipſe diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 


On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 


Beſides ſimiles or compariſons there 


are many beautiful figures in the Firſt Book. 
Of all. the figures that are uſed in Poetry, 


perſonification and apoſtrophe are the moſt 


bold and animated. The following quota- 
tion will give a notion of the nature of the 


former of theſe figures : 


In he beghaiogdenhe hens and certh 
Roſe out of Chaos 
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We have two. examples; of this figure i in 


the Firſt Book, that are conceived in. the 
true ſublime ſpirit of Poetry. 


* 


| The thunder, . 
Wing'd with red lightning, and i impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath. ſpent bis ſhafts, and ceaſes now  - : 
Jo bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs deep. _/. 


4 - 


At which the univerſal hoſt up 2270 2h = | 
A ſhout, that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 


The Slowing example of the ſame figure, 
though reliſhed by ſome, ſeems to me ra- 
ther quaint: 


Then with de wings he ſteers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the duſky air, | 
That felt unuſual weight. 


Of apoſtrophe, take the following « ex- 
_—_ p 8 8 
| © Farewell 8 fields, | 1 
Where joy for ever dwells: hail horrors, hai! 
Infernal world, and thou profoundeſt Hell 
Receive thy new PO Wes I 


. 


K 


"apoſtrophe to 
the Sun i is taken Fr — Fourth Book, and 
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is evidently dictated by the ſame ſentiments 
which gave occaſion to the died | 
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+0 thou, that with ſurpaſſing N crawn a, 
| Look'ft from thy ſole dominion like the God 
Of this new world; at whoſe ſight all the ſtars 
5 Hide their diminiſh'd heads; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 
I fell; how glorious once above thy ſphere * ! 


— 


The dialogue between Satan and Beelze- 
bub gave occaſion to remark ſome of the 
beauties: of ſentiment which occur in the 


We might be profuſe of examples of this figure from 
different parts of the Poem—and the reader, we preſume, 
would pardon us for ſuch a digrefſion—but we ſhall content 
- ourſelves with barely referring to ſome paſſages of this ſort, 
which ſeem to us to contain more exquiſite beauties than the 1 
reſt. Lib. III. 1 to 25. IV. 366, Kc. V. 160, &c. *% ; f , \ 
VIII. 273. XI. 268 to 285. | | 4 9 
There are many beautiful metaphors, and other figures of 
ſpeech, in this Book, which are too obvious to require any , 
| Illuſtration; the reader may ſee ſome of them quoted in 
Elements of Criticiſm, chap. 2oth.—It may be further re- 
marked, that there are certain poetical modes of expreſſion 
which ſeem improperly to have received the appellation of 
figures—ſuch as periphraſis—repetition—interrogation—and 
climax ; the reader of taſte will be at no loſs to diſcern, 
that in the uſe of theſe our Poet is « frequently very happy. 
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Firſt Bosk, I ſhall now heg leave to be ory 5 
particular upon this head. 5 
The moſt rational definition of the term 
ſentiment, ſeems to be that of the Author of 
Elements of Criticiſm, who appropriates 
* it to ſuch thoughts as are prompted by 
* paſſion.” The reader who is verſed in 
critical writings need not be informed—that 
beauty, grandeur, and ſublimity, when ap- 
plied to ſentiments, are figuratively uſed— 
and that the application of ſuch qualities to 
ſentiments ariſes from a reſemblance between 
the emotions -produced by the latter, and 
objects of ſight that poſſeſs the ſame qua- 


lities. 


Mr. Addiſon, in his excellent cri- 


tique on the Paradiſe Loſt, obſerves, © that; 
« the ſentiments in an epic Poem are the 
* thoughts and behaviour which the author 
e aſcribes to the perſons whom he intros 
«© duces, and are juſt when conformable to 
ce their characters *. The critics have laid 
it down as a rule, that the ſentiments in an 
epic Poem ſhould be natural and unaffected: 
nor is this enough; for we alſo expect to 


** See Addiſon's Critique, and Dr. Blair's b on 
the Poems of Oſſian. ; 


CY 
Bad them abdnnd in the ſublime and e pd 
thetic, though it has been juſtly remarked, 
at the ſame time, that the latter qualities 
ſuppoſe the (exiſtence of the former. 

The variety of characters in the world 

Will produce different modifications of the 

paſſions — and theſe of courſe will affect the 
ſentiments te which they give birth: hence 
the fallowing excellent rule, which is laid 
down by Lord Kaims—* That a paſſion be 

* adjuſted. to the character, the ſentiments 
* to the paſſion, and the language to the 
« ſentiments.” 

_ . Theſe preliminary remarks and 8 
tules, which we have extracted from critics 
of no mean reputation, will ſerve in a great 
meaſure to illuſtrate the ſeveral beauties of 
ſentiment which we ſhall have occaſion to 
point out in the Firſt Book. | 
Satan having emerged from the fiery gulf, 
| immediately breaks forth in the language of 
the utmoſt conſternation and deſpair: 


al chis the this the ſoil, the clime, 
Said then the loſt archangel; this the ſeat 
That we muſt change forHeay'n ? this mournful glyom 
For that celeſtial light? 


2 * 1 | 5 But 


13 


4 


ch 
tions 


his pride and hatred : 


1 96 J 
But theſe feelings are , checked d by 


Be it "4 ſince * 
Who now is ſov* reign can diſpoſe and bid 


What ſhall be right; fartheſt from him is beſt, 
Whom reaſon hath £quall'd, force hath made ſupreme | 


Above his equals. 


Theſe ſentiments however are but of ſhort | 


duration—for the recollection of former 
happineſs once more awakens all. his We 


bilities. 


| Farewell happy fields, 
Where j Joy for ever dwells. 


This laſts but * a moment, and only 
ſerves to ſink him deeper into deſpair. 


Hail horrors, hail 
Infernal world, and thou profoundeſt Hell 
Receive thy new poſſeſſor. 


And this ſentiment tends but to render his 
obſtinacy and impenitence more —_— 


rooted. 
One who brings 
A mind not to be chang'd by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itſelf 
Can make a heav'n of hell, a hell of heav'ne 


Having 


5 * > 


2 * 


1971 

Having thus reconciled himſelf to his ſitu- 
ation, he gives full ah to his daring am- 
bition. Fe - 13 | g 
| What matter 3 if I be ſtill the ſame, 

And what I ſhould be, all but leſs than he 
' Whom thunder hath made greater? 
Here we may reign ſecure, and in my choice 

'To reign is worth ambition, though i in Hell: 

Better to reign in Hell than ſerve in Heaven. 

It may be proper to remark here, that the 
acknowledgments which Satan makes of 
the omnipotence of the Supreme Being 
humbling as they muſt have been to him 
yet originated in pride; and we cannot but 


admire Milton's art in this reſpect, fince, 


as Mr. Addiſon juſtly obſerves, that 


% was the only conſideration which could 


<« ſupport his pride under the ſhame of his 


« defeat.” ; 
The foregoing quotations may ens what 
a great maſter of the paſſions Milton is; 
but we ſhould do him great injuſtice in this 
reſpect if we overlooked the ann in- 
mn Ne : * 
He now prepar'd 


To ſpeak, whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half incloſe him round 
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With all his peers : attention held them mute; 
Thrice he aſſay'd, and thrice, in ſpite of ſcorn, 


Tears, ſuch as angels weep, burſt forth: at laſt _ 
Words, interwove with ſighs, found out their way. 


Though Milton ſhines very much in the 
beautiful, and in the pathetic, yet muſt it 
be allowed with Dr. Johnſon, © that the 
* characteriſtic quality of his Poem is ſub- 
* limity. He ſometimes,” adds the fame 
great critic, “ deſcends to the elegant, but 
* his element is the great. He can oc- 
«* cafionally inveſt him with grace, but his 
«« natural port is gigantic loftineſs. He can 
” pleaſe when pleaſure is required, but it 
is his peculiar power to aſtoniſh.” 

The Firſt Book affords ſeveral fine ſtrokes 
of that grandeur and ſublimity of thought 
and ſentiment, by which our author is dif- 
tinguiſhed. 

Thus, when the chiefs of the fallen an- 
gels afſemble together at the call of their 
great commander, 

Forthwith from every ſquadron and each band 

The heads and leaders thither haſte, where ſtood 

Their great commander ; god-like ſhapes and forms. 

Excelling human, princely dignities, 

And pow'rs that erſt in heaven ſat on thrones. 


1 7 


When they are repreſented ag dun: in 
e in 3 LESS: 


But far within, 
And in their own dimenſions, like themſelves, 
The great ſeraphic lords and cherubim 
In cloſe receſs and ſecret conclave ſat, 
A thouſand demi-gods on golden ſeats, 
Fr requent and full. 


The manner of illuminating Pandemonium 


From the ack roof, 
Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row 
Of ftarry lamps and blazing creſſets, fed | 
With Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded * 
As from a ſky, 


In the following paſſage we are at a loſs 
whether more to admire the aſtoniſhing ſub- 

| limity of the thoughts, or woo grandeur of 
the diction: 


He ſpake; 5 to confirm his words out flew 

Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty eherubim; the ſudden blaze ; 

Far round iHumin'd Hell : highly they rag'd 
Againſt the Higheſt; and fierce with graſped arms 
Claſh'd on their ſounding ſhields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance tow'rd the vault of Heav'n. 


Though Milton 8 diſtinguiſhing talent — 
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ing, by the force of contraſt, 


L 7 
to raiſe and elevate the mind, yet, as Dr. 
Johnſon obſerves,: he ſometinies: deſcends 
5 to the elegant; —and when he would 


convey to his readers the delightful emo- 


tions of gaiety and beauty, tenderneſs and 
love, he ſeldom fails to cloath his ſenti- 
ments in all the harmony of melodious ver- 
fication. The account of Thammuz, in the 
Firſt Book, is diſtinguiſhed for tenderneſs of 
paſſion and fine turns of expreſſion. 


Thammuz came next behind, 
Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian damſels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a ſummer's day; EO 
While ſmooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 55 


A few quotations from other parts of the 
Poem will ſufficiently illuſtrate our poſition. 

The pleaſure which the bad angels felt 
at the reſult of their conſultations is com- 
pared to the evening ſun after a foul and 
ſtormy day. The four firſt lines are quoted 
only to heighten the beauty of the ſucceed- 


As 


E nor J : 
As when from mountain-tops the duſky clouds 
Aſcending, while the north- wind ſleeps, o'erſpread 
Heaven's chearful face, the louring element | 
Scovls o'er the darken'd landſkip ſnow, or ſhower ; 
If chance the radiant ſun with farewell ſweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 


| Atteſt their joy, that hill and valley rings. 
Lib. ii. 488. 


No leſs beautiful in point of ſentiment 
and verſification is the following paſſage, in 
which the Poet alludes to his own blind= 
neſs : 


Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 

Seaſons return; but not to me return 

Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n or morn, 

Or ſight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, 

Or erke, or herds, or human face divine. 

Lib. iii. 37. 


In the deſcription of Satan 's metamorpho- 
ſis into an angel of light, we have a fine 
picture of youthful beauty and angelic grace: 


And now a ſtripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 
Youth ſmil'd 8888 and to every limb 
Suitable 
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I 162 J 
Suitable grace diffus d; fo well he eie: 
- Under a coronet his flowing hair Sn, 
In curls on either cheek play's; wings he wo 
Of yr a W plume ſprinkled with gold. 
A "7 iii. oF 


In the following paſſage; Satin arriving in 
the ſhape of a ſerpent at one of the moſt de- 
lightful ſpots in Paradiſe, where he had a 
view of Eve, is compared to citizen walk - 
ing abroad from the confinement of a town 
to taſte rural pleaſures; and, indeed, the 
reading of it is enough (to make uſe of Mil- 
ten's diction) to inſpire the heart with 
« yernal delight and joy—and to drive away 
tall ſadneſs but deſpair.” 


As one who long in populous city petit, 
Where houſes thick and ſewers annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's mort to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 
Or dairy ; each rural ſight, each rural ſound ; 
If chance with nymph-like ſtep fair virgin paſs, 
What pleaſing ſeem'd, for her now pleaſes more, 
She moſt, and in her look ſums all delight. 
Ln. ix. 445 · 


Of * Gio nature is the account which 


t lt 


Aida gives of his nuptials, to Raphael, his 


ee eſt: | 
LF To the nuptial bower 


I led her bluſkiog like the morn : all heaven 
And happy conſtellations on that hour 
Shed their ſelecteſt influence; the earth 
Gave ſign of gratulation, and each hill; 

Joyous the birds; freſh gales and gentle airs 
Whiſper d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub, 

Diſporting, till the amorous bird of night 
Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the evening-ſtar 
On his CO to light the bridal lamp. 
Lib. viii. 510. 


1 epic Poet aches to reſt chiefly on the 


ſublimity or beauty of his thoughts, inde- 


pendent of the ornaments of ſtile and ar- 
rangement; for it is certain, that no lofti- 


neſs of diction will convey greatneſs to a 
ſentiment that is vulgar or mean, and that 


no elegance of expreſſion will atone for the 
want of it in the thought: it is neceſſary, 


however, that the language of an epic Poem 


be ſuited to the ſentiments ; pompous dic- 
tion, where perſpicuity only is requiſite, 
becomes but ſo much bombaſt ; ſwelling 
and long-winded allegories, and laboured. 
ages of ſpeech, are equally 1 improper to 
N expreſs 
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expreſs the language of emotion and paſſion. 
With regard to the language of Poetry. in 


general, the following rule is laid down by 
Pope, in his Eſſay on Criticiſm : 


Tis not ouch! no harſhneſs gives offence, 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. 


Homer and Virgil are extremely happy in 
this reſpect, but particularly the former. 
Nor does Milton diſdain this method of 
adorning his thoughts and ſentiments : 


take the Ong inſtances From the Firſt 


Book: : 


I. Seraphic arms and trophies, all the while 
. Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds. | 


2. a, Highly they rag'd 
Againſt the Higheſt ; and fierce with graſped arms- 


Claſh'd on their ſounding ſhields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance tow'rd the vault of heaven. 


The length of time in which Vulcan was 
falling from Heaven, is well expreſſed in the 


544 Mika paſſage: = 


Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the cryſtal battlements; from morn. 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A ſummer's day. 


The 


(7 108: 1 
The latter of the two following lines ſeems” 
as unwieldy in its motion as the. object it 
deſcribes : | 


Leviathan, which God of all his HIER 
Created en that ſwim th' ocean ſtream. 


The dulleſt ear cnet be infonbble to the 
N of the following paſlage : 1 


: | But chief the ſpacious hall 
Thick fwarm'd, both on the ground and in the air, 
Bruſh'd with the hiſs of ruſtling wings. 


We ſhall make no apology for inſerting 
the two following paſſages from other parts. 


of the Poem. | 
Theſe lines are ſofter than the gentle 
zephyr : : 
Now — gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings diſpenſe 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ftole 


Thoſe balmy ſpoils. Lib. iv. 156. 


| And ſure never lover whiſpered in milder 


and more A ſtrains than the followin g 


2 ' Then with voice 
# Mild : as via Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus: Awake,, 
My faireſt, my eſpous d, my lateſt found, 


h Heaven's 
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; Heaven's laſt deſt gift, my eyer-new delight, 
Awake; the morning ſhines, and the freſh-field _ 
Calls us ; we loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring. 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron-grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy — 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 

| Hits on the bloom, erding liquid ſweet. 

| 5 25 Lis. v. 15. : 
It may be obſerved, that Milton is excel- 
lent in the arrangement of his words. It 
often produces a fine effect in Poetry to 
make a pauſe at the firſt or ſecond ſyllable 
of a line — as for rn * the beer 


And now as: 8 5 


Diſtends with pride, and 2 in his eee, | 
Glories — © 9 


* 
1 


Whoever has read Milton with 3 

will amen mm, 

> +5, a 

That Milton is in general very happy i in 

adapting his language to his ſentiments muſt 

be allowed—yet we. cannot pretend to deny 

what Mr. Addiſon remarks upon this head, 

*« that his language is too much ail 
“ by foreign idioms—that he often affecs a 

7 kind of kn * his words, and is too 
0 frequent 


| L. 10% J. 
70 e in the uſe of 3 terms y 


to which we may add, that he ſometimes 


gives way to certain vulgariſms of expreſ. 


ſion, which are beneath the dignity of the 


epic ſtrajin—that he ſoars at times above the 


comprehenſion of ordinary readers, by adopt- 


ing the nonſenſical jargon of ſcholaſtic phi». 
loſophy and that he often ſacrifices ſenti · 


ment and harmony for the ſake of diſplaying | 


his extenſive knowledge, 


What can we call the following paſſage, | 


but a mere muſter-roll of names ? 


And all who ſince, baptiz'd or infidel, 

Jouſted in Aſpramont or Montalban, 
Damaſco, or Marocco, or Trebiſond. 

Next Chemos, th' obſcene dread of Moab's ſons, 
From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 

Of ſouthmoſt Abarim, in Heſebon 

And Horonaim, Seon's realm, 

And Eleale to th* Aſphaltic pool, 


To dwell upon the defects of a favourite 
author cannot be a pleaſant taſk ; indeed, to 
be curious in picking out little faults and 
errors from ſo diyine a work, might ſeem 
to imply a want of humanity and candour : 


Horace ſay , in the true ſpirit of criticiſm, _ 


3 


Verum 


vu 


L 168+ J) 

Verim ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. | 


And by way of apology for ed 0 we may 
fay with Mr. Addiſon, ** that our language 
* ſunk under him, and was unequal to that 
« greatneſs of ſoul which furniſhed him 
5 With ſuch Slorious conceptions.” 


